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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GAIN a bolt out of the in oe On Sunday, the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs was startled by a telegram announcing 
that Marshal Prim had offered the throne of Spain to Leopold of 
Hohenzollern, head of the Catholic branch of the Prussian family, 
and declared by the family treaty of 1819, when Sigmaringen and 
Hechingen were ceded to Prussia, to be a Prince of the Blood and 
within the limits of succession. The telegram, at first received 
with incredulity, was speedily confirmed; and as the matter had 
been kept a profound secret from. the French Embassies in Madrid 
and Berlin, the Tuileries came at once to the conclusion that the 
affair was an intrigue directed against France, and resolved at once 
on offering to Prussia the alternatives of withdrawal or war. ‘This 
resolve was on Wednesday communicated by the Duc de Gramont 
and M. Ollivier in the plainest manner to the Chamber, where it 
excited deep enthusiasm ; to Baron Werther, the Prussian Ambas- 
sador, who started at once for Ems to see King William; and to 
the Spanish Minister, who of course knew nothing of the trans- 
action. Meanwhile, Prince Leopold had accerted, the Spanish 
Government had accepted his acceptance, and the Cortes had been 
summoned to Madrid for the 20th to ratify everything en bloc. 











The situation is undeniably serious. France, it is clear, means 
war—indeed the Emperor, after his minister’s declarations, could 
not avoid war without abdicating—and we are by no means so 
sure as our contemporaries seem to be that either Prussia or Spain 
will give way. ‘The attitude of neither is yet defined, but to 
judge from the North-German Correspondence, which always con- 
tains the explanation Potsdam desires to circulate, Prussia will 
refuse to interfere with Prince Leopold, will profess entire innocence 
of any intrigue, and will leave France to attack her if she pleases. 
This resolve will not be weakened by the resentment sure to be 
excited by M. Ollivier’s arrogant phrase that ‘‘ whenever Europe 
is persuaded that France is firm, Europe does not resist her 
desire.” On the other side, it is incredible that Marshal Prim, 
who, though a trooper, is no imbecile, should have made such an 
offer without knowing how it would be received both in Berlin 
and Paris, and without intending if need be to fight the matter 
through. Ie is a destroyed man if he shrinks, for Spain will never 
forgive him for subjecting her to so open a humiliation. It would 
seem therefore at present as if all three parties stood committed 


to a project which one of them must make an occasion of war. | 


The best hope of peace we see is the fact that the nomination is a 
surprise to Spain as well as the rest of the world, and may be 
rejected there, and this hope is but slight. 





The attitude of the British Government in the affair is still 
unknown, and that of the British Press is so far most discreditable. 


Family, with great want of foresight, does not maintain a Catholic 
branch, and no Coburg seems available, or would contest the prize 
with the Coburg who is Prince Leopold’s wife. 





Note with attention that a great Prussian squadron is in the 
Mediterranean, that in the event of war all Spanish ports are open 
to her, that \he combined Prussian and Spanish fleets would be 
formidable even to France, and that Italy will in such a struggle 
have but one object, —Rome. 








The latest intelligence (8 p.m., Friday) amounts only to this,— 
that the Prussian Government will do nothing to prevent Prince 
Leopold’s accession, but calmly awaits attack, and has given that 
attitude ak a “cue” to the Berlin papers ; and that Prim on his 
side is so determined, that a formal menace of a suspension of diplo- 
matic relations has been held out to him. We note a hint that 
Napoleon may recede, flinging out Ollivier’s head to the people, 
but it is improbable. 


The changes in the Cabinet consequent on the death of Lord 
Clarendon were announced on Monday. Lord Granville, as was 
expected, has accepted the Foreign Office, and Lord Kimberley 
the Colonies. The latter post was, we are informed, placed at the 
disposal of Mr. Chichester Fortescue, who was Under-Secretary 
for seven years ; but the offer was accompanied by a strong request 
that he would remain Seerctary for Ireland, where at least 
two great changes, the remodelling of the Education system 
and the creation of a trustworthy Magistracy, still remain 
to be accomplished. The Privy Seal was given to Lord 
ILalifax, a Peer of seventy, better known as Sir Charles 
Wood, and a representative in politics of the old Whigs. ‘The 
Radicals got nothing, their representative, Mr. Forster, being 
admitted into the Cabinet while still only Vice-President of the 
Council. His admission without promotion is a great gain to the 
Government, and as we have argued elsewhere, a great affront to 
the Radical party, which is thus clearly informed that even when 
admitted to power it will not be admitted to place. 


The Education Bill advances slowly, but strongly. ‘The main 
points settled this week have been that education shall not be 
gratis,—carried against Mr. Dixon by 257 to 32; that one-third of 
the School Board, when chosen by a Town Council, shall consist of 
persons who are not Councillors,—a proviso intended to secure 
some chance to clergymen and women; that election shall be by 
lump voting, each elector having as many votes as there are 
vacancies, with power to heap them on one candidate, —an immense 
improvement in the Bill; that every Board shall be re-elected 
triennially ; that London shall be a single District, with a single 
Board; that the maximum rating shall be 3d. in the pound, 
—carried after fierce resistance in favour of a lower figure by 
273 to 88; and that it shall not be levied under a distinct name, 
a point on which Mr. Gladstone expressed himself with unex- 
pected firmness, declaring that a separate rate would make a 
revolution in the law of rating. 


The Peers, having had a Sunday for reflection, are getting along 
quite nicely again. On Tuesday, when the Report was brought up, 
Lord Granville offered various fair-seeming compromises ; and the 
Lords, aware that submission was inevitable, accepted the situation 
with some diguity, and reversed their most dangerous votes. Lord 
Salisbury’s amendment, in particular, reducing the grade of the 








It appears to have exactly three ideas,—firstly, that the whole | 


moral duty of Marshal Prim is to let England get rich in peace ; ¢ 


secondly, that Napoleon's will ought to be the law of every country 


except England; and thirdly, that for Spain to choose her own | 


dynasty without the consent of the British Press is a gross 
impertinence. ‘The wish of the British Government will, no doubt, 
be to preserve peace ; but as we shall not employ force, and as we 
cannot exactly guarantee Spain, it is somewhat difficult to discover 
what form of ‘moral pressure 


” we are to apply. Our Royal | 


| tenants entitled to compensation from £100 to £50, was expunged 


by 150 to 48, though he fought gallautly in its defence. ‘The 
amendment prohibiting the tenant from letting in conacre was 
ancelled by allowing such letting, unless prohibited in writing. 
The refusal to allow the Courts to presume that improvements 
belong to the tenant was given up, the Duke of Richmond 
accepting the presumption, except in six cases to be specified by 
Government, And finally, the amendment allowing a landlord 
to refuse compensation to an assignee was withdrawn, in favour 
of another giving the compensation, unless the Court thought 
the landlord had reasonable grounds for refusing his assent. ‘There 
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remained one or two other points, notably the reduction carried 
by the Duke of Richmond in the general scale of compensation ; 
but the House will compromise them, and this great Bill, one of 
the greatest legislative achievements of our century, may be 
regarded as passed. 


The main result of this incident in the Lords is one which we 
regret,—a distinct decrease in the prestige of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. No man represents instinctive Toryism with ability 
and courage like his, and it is a pity to see his natural leadership 
rendered impossible by want either of judgment or of foresight. 
There may be occasions on which the Peers ought to fight; there 
may be occasions on which they ought to retreat; but there never 
can be an occasion on which they ought to fight without consider- 
ing whether victory is possible or an honourable retreat open. 
Clearly that was not sufficiently considered in the debate upon 
this Bill. The rush was at best but a Balaclava charge,—very 
magnificent, but not war, and with this additional aggravation, that 
while Lord Lucan’s charge in the Crimea made every Englishman a 
braver man, Lord Salisbury’s charge has made every ‘Tory peer 
less hopeful. 


We have given elsewhere the substance of a remarkable letter 
addressed by Mr. Fox, Premier of New Zealand, to the Governor, 
declaring Lord Granville’s policy to be dictated by a wish that the 
Colony should quit the Empire. Te has also forwarded a letter to 
President Grant, begging that New Zealand and Australian wool 
may be admitted into the Union duty free, and that New Zealand 
may be permitted for the future “ to communicate with Washing- 
ton direct on matters affecting the relations between the two 
countries.” The Premier makes this request, he says, because, 
irrespective of the pecuniary profit to both States, ‘the colonies 
are peopled by a race speaking the same language and acknow- 
ledging miny of the same traditions and associations which belong 
to the people of the United States.” In other words, as England 
deserts her children, Mr. Fox proposes to form an alliance with 
the other branch of the Anglo-Saxon race. The concession at last 
made by the Colonial Office has, in fact, as we have so repeatedly 
asserted, just prevented a declaration of independence which 
would have swept the Government away within a week of its 
arrival in London. 





A rumour is current that Mr. Ayrton, who annoys the House 
of Commons, is to be offered the Financial membership of the 
Indian Council. We hope it is true, for the appointment would 
be a good one. Mr. Ayrton knows India, understands finance, 
can make a department choose between hard work and suicide, 
and really cares to keep down not only extravagance, but expendi- 
ture. There is no xsthetic work to be done in Calcutta, where 
the Palace is a barrack, and the Cathedral a beer-chest with a 
walking-stick in it, and Mr, Ayrton would be the very man to bring 
that dreadful Public Works’ Department into discipline. If he 
flayed anybody in the process, so much the better; but Mr. Ayrton 
at the head of a great department, conducting it by correspond- 
ence instead of speech, and with nobody to bait him, would be 
placable enough. If he were not, he would do his work well, and 
make life in Calcutta a trifle less monotonous. 


A case was decided on Wednesday by the Petty Sessions of 
Ballinahinch which explains a good many Irish matters, Patrick 
M’Kenna, farmer, hired Patrick M’Comish, to do farm labour for 
six months, promising to give him food and £5 4s. for the whole 
time, that is, 4s. a week. Vatrick M'Comish, in return, agreed 
to obey all orders and to work from 5.30 a.m. to 6.45 p.m., 
thirteen hours and a quarter every day. Food seems to have 
meant milk, stirabout limited in quantity, an allowance of bread, 
potatoes, and some bits of bacon,—not a bad stint, if there were 
enough of it. M’Comish got up too late, went to chapel on 
Sundays, and was impertinent to his employer, who at last sum- 
moned him. In Court poor Pat added to all his sins humour, 
declaring that he always drank his milk first, “ for fear the stirabout 
should be lost in it, they were that thin.” Thereupon the Bench 
declared he would ‘never make a pleasant servant,” accused him 
of impertinence, threatened him with seven days’ imprisonment 
for saying ‘I have a claim for my diet,” and discharged him 
without his wages. It is all perfectly right, no doubt, and explains 
exactly why America, where Pat gets a dollar a day, ten hours’ 
work, all the bread, pork, and beans he can eat, and a magistrate 
whom he helped to elect, is such a bad place for an Irishinan. 





The Lord Chancellor, on Friday week, said the Government 
were well aware of the arrears in the business of the Judicial 


, SNE 
| Committee of the Privy Council, and hoped to improye the 


| tribunal. They proposed to bring in a Bill taking power to agg 
ed the Committee all retired judges and barristers of a certaig 
standing who happened to be Privy Councillors, and to divide 
the Committee into two Courts. Business, however, must pe 
expedited in India, as the translations of the requisite documents 
| are often years behind time; and the Committee is not Content 
| with the extracts which satisfy the High Court. All this seems 
|rather perfunctory sort of work. No appeal since 1866 has been 
| so much as set down for hearing ; and Lord Hatherley proposes 
to mend that state of affairs by bringing in a Bill not yet ready, 
| enabling Government to ask certain old gentlemen whether it 
| will suit them to do a great quantity of laborious work for a 
| very little pay. Make Mr. Maine a Privy Councillor, and pro. 
inise him a cheque for £10,000 the day the work is done, and the 
| arrears will be swept off ina year. If that will ruin the Treasury, 
'tax the appellants, who, in nine cases out of ten, are fighting 
because litigation takes with them the place of private war. 


| 





The Vorning Post, on the authority of a telegram from Tientsia, 

| dated 25th June, reports that an oatbreak occurred in Pekin on 
jthe 21st June, and the mob murdered M. Rochefort, French 
| charg ‘Taguires, the French consul, and all the French priests 
and Sisters of Mercy. ‘Taree Russian subjects were also mur- 
dered, and the cathedral burnt to the ground. Another version 
| of the news comes from Kiachta to the Morning Advertiser, and 
says the massacre occurred at ‘* Tientsin, a remote town in Tartary.” 
The Tientsin known to Europe is the port of Pekin, and only 
seventy miles off, aud somehow the whole story inspires us with 
little confidence. It is, however, though queried in Parliament, 
alluded to in the Ojjicial Journal as prima fucie true. If it is true, 
France has another expedition to arrange. 


We do not understand the verdict of manslaughter given by the 
Coroner's jury in the baby-farming case. ‘This particular pri- 
soner may be innocent, of course, but if a practice of taking money 
to keep children with the intention that the children shall not live 
does not constitute murder, what does? It is to this practice that 
all the evidence, if true, points, and it will never be put down by 
a treatment only just sufficient for a case of ordinary neglect. 


Imagine the Upper House of Convocation engaged in defending 
religious liberty! It has happened this week, nevertheless. It 
appears that the scholars engaged in the revision of the transla- 
tion of the New Testament commenced their labours with a ser- 
vice and the celebration of the Communion. One scholar was 
supposed (erroneously) by the members of the Church Union to 
be a Unitarian, and they were therefore indignant at his 
treatment. He might be worthy to revise the Scripture, but 
as to admission to the table,—faugh! Consequently they 
begged Convocation to relieve the Church from a calamity 
and a_ scandal. The Upper WHouse refused, and the 
Bishops, remembering that they are bishops of a National 
Church, spoke out boldly. ‘The Bishop of (Gloucester de- 
nounced the * latent uncharity,”—or was it the “ patent un- 
charity ?”—of the petitioners; the Bishop of Salisbury did not see 
what business a communicant had with the faith of another com- 
municant; the Bishop of Ely said Nonconformists were Christians, 
jand he should certainly not object to any Nonconformist who 
might present himself at the table; the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
agreed; the Bishop of Winchester lamented that Nonconformists 
| should present themselves, but did not advise their rejection; and 
the Bishop of London lamented the uncharitableness of the Church 
| Union, and doubted their law. One would have thought that 
‘these fanatics for the Church would have welcomed what was 
undoubtedly an act of submission or amity to the Church, a formal 
recognition by Nonconformists that its most special celebration 
‘could confer spiritual benefit. There are men, however, who 

| would not go to heaven if they had to travel third class. 








| An extraordinary death has been investigated by Dr. Lankester. 
R. Ashley, post-oflice clerk, was seen alive at Chalk Farm about 
midnight on Saturday week. At twenty minutes past twelve he 
was found dead on the rails of the North-Western line near 
Euston-Square station, with all his money gone. A train had 
just passed, but the guard felt no shock, and a post-mortem examl- 
| nation showed that ‘* while all the internal organs were com- 
pletely crushed, the external skin was not even broken.” By 
the edge of the wheels of a train no such wounds could have been 
' given without breaking the skin, or indeed without cutting the 
| man in two. Moreover, he had not been scen to get in at Chalk 
, Farm, while a train which hit him in passing could not have stolen 
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his money. We venture to suggest as a theory that Ashley was| ‘The massacre of the Innocents has commenced. On Monday 
not seen at Chalk Farm at midnight, but about 11.30; that he| night Mr. Gladstone announced that the Bill abolishing primo- 
qalked fast down hill to some place near where he was found; that! geniture and the Merchant Shipping Bill would be withdrawn, 
he was then garotted by a man who had been warder in a lunatic | and hinted that he saw very little hope of forwarding the Ballot 

Jum, robbed, and thrown on the rails. We suggest that occu-| Bill, though he would do his best. These bills can all wait, 

tion for the murderer, because that mode of producing death is | though the postponement of the Ballot Bill will irritate many 
members, but we should like to know how Mr. Lefevre ever pro- 
poses to get that Merchant Shipping Bill, on which the department 
has spent such time and labour, through the House. Every clause 
touches somebody, and to discuss them all would take all the 
Government nights of a whole session. Would it be quite impos- 
sible to confine the Bill to a few clauses, taking power, as the 
Education Department does, to pass a Code which, after remaining 
six weeks before Parliament, shall have the force of law. We 
must come to that system, if we are to get on at all. Everything 
waits, and yet the House of Commons is worked to death, and 
drives through bills at railway speed. 








their peculiar trick. 

Proposals to pay off the National Debt which were once so 
frequent are now few, but on Tuesday Mr. Lambert brought 
forward a resolution declaring it the duty of Government to pay 
off the Debt, and proposed to devote a ninepenny income-tax to 
that purpose,—a proposal which is straightforward, clear-headed, 
and absurd. No Ministry would survive the attempt a week. 
Mr. Lowe, in a speech for him unusually respectful, showed that 
qe were reducing the Debt very fast, but employed no general 
argument, and did not advert to the impression of men like Mr. 
Stanley Jevons, that the Debt is fast paying itself off, the value of 
the gold which we contracted to pay falling slowly but perceptibly. 





The Dean of Norwich would appear to be a human being as 
The Senate of the United States has finally refused to consider | well as a clergyman. Oa Sunday last he actually had the courage 
either Chinese or Indians as citizens. It has resolved, by 27 to | to preach a sermon in the cathedral denouncing the sin of bribery 
12, to retain the word *‘ white” in the naturalization Jaws, and | at elections, which he said degraded the poor man who received 
then by 31 to 20 passed a clause allowing naturalization to | and the rich man who gave alike. Ilis sermon is badly reported, 
Africans or their descendants. ‘The notion seems to have been to | but it seems to have interested his congregation, as sermons will 
exclude Pagans; but should the Chinese ever flock in in millions, when they are directed against offences towards which people feel 
the seeds of another civil war lie in this exception. By the way, / an impulse, and temptations which actually come before them. 
have the American lawyers any authoritative definition of the | The regular thing would have been to denounce the sons of Eli, 
word ‘* white,” as applied to persons not of African descent ? | not the people of Norwich,—the unjust judge, not the unjust 
We have been told that the great “German” missionary in | electorate when acting as judge. 
China, Mr. Gutzlaff, was of pure Chinese blood, and it would 
never have occurred to anybody that he was not a darkish German. 
We have seen Chinese much whiter than many brown Englishmen. 








A real centenarian appears at last to have been found. Mr, 
Jacob Luning died on 23rd June, at the age of 103. His history 
can be proved by documents step by step from his birth, and one 
especial fact about him would seem to be conclusive. Ile certainly 
insured his life in the Equitable in 1799, when he gave 
evidence that he was 32 years old. As it was his clear interest, 
if he lied at all, to make himself out younger than he was, this 
future date. He did so in the shape of the French ‘Treaty of | testimony, received as conclusive by the Equitable, would appear 
Commerce. As Lord Clarendon never lent the money, never had | to be beyond all doubt. It is said to be the first time that an 
dit back, and did not negotiate the treaty in question, the joke is| insurance has ever been claimed on the death of a centenarian. 


a@ very poor one; but the Figaro is to be prosecuted, that is,|  , EET Bs eee 
wth for inventing it. M. Olivier should do his work more Pp r he paged nero tye mag id nna of the Orleans 
‘completely, and imprison the next editor who reprints that story ao ~ Soca mentite cm vasabie Ge party, mage 
about the big gooseberries. ‘That is false news too. sil ent. The argument used by ) - Ollivier in the Chamber, unlike 
his argument in the bureau, was sensible and statesmanlike. The 
heir of a House which had reigned could not after his dethrone- 
ment live peaceably in the country which had dethroned him. If 
he did not conspire, his friends would conspire for him ; he would 
be regarded as a pretender, and act as a rallying-point for the dis- 
affected. ‘There are situations which are stronger than any in- 
dividual will.” ‘The people of France had by their plebiscitum 
but yesterday declared once more that they desired internal peace. 
All this is true enough, and M. Ollivier might have added one 
more sentence. Itis well for the Royal Ilouses of Europe that the 
practice of exiling pretenders should be kept up. ‘The only 


Really, M. Ollivier is too silly. ‘The Figaro recently published 
a story stating that Lord Clarendon lent Louis Napoleon when in 
exile £20,000. ‘The Emperor Napoleon repaid the money, but 
Lord Clarendon refused the interest, saying he would demand it ata 


The House of Commons is greatly exercised about the best 
method of dealing with bores. The regular practice when a 
member will persist in bringing on a question which no one wants 
to discuss is for other members to slip away ; when somebody, 
generally Mr. Selwyn Ibbetson, moves that the House be counted, 
and forty members not being present, the sitting ends. ‘The 
drawback of this practice is that the evening is lost, and any 
important business which may be on the paper after the obnoxious | 
motion is postponed. ‘There was a sharp discussion on Monday 
as to the utility of the practice, and Government was lectured : 
for not taking more trouble to keep a House, but nothing was | alternative would be, as in the East, to put them to death. 
arranged. Mr. Disraeli suggested that no count-out should be : RO tege tage ped > 
allowed till the House had sat fifteen minutes; but this only guards | | What in the world is the India louse about, or the C Omens 
against “surprise” counts, which are not very frequent. The | either, that so immense a change in the position of the Indian 
power must be reserved, to prevent important business being carried Railways has passed without comment? Mr. Grant Duff, in 
by a small body of mere officials at the end of the session, but we | swer to Sir Stafford Northcote, stated that the following are 
” should close the House for that | the terms of the new contract with the Great India Peninsular 
Railway :—*‘‘ In consideration of the Company surrendering their 
right to a reversion of the second moiety of surplus profit 








do not see why every *“ count 
night. Why not make it a rule that whenever a count occurred 


the business in hand should be stopped for that night, but other ‘ Ss 
business might go on? ‘That would be a civil intimation to the | (thereby allowing of a perpetual equal division between the 


bore to vo to bed. and leave the House to its work. Government and the Company of all surplus profit which 
ps may be earned in any half-year beyond 5 per cont.), the 


The Bill for the Repeal of University ‘Tests passed its third | Secretary of State agrees to cancel the whole existing debt 
reading on Tuesday by a vote of 247 to 113. The Bill as it} against the Company for guaranteed interest advanced, and 
now stands is a thorough-going and logical measure, the Govern-| jn future to meet the charge for guaranteed interest without 
ment having accepted Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s proposal to include | paying account against the Company of any deficiency between 
the Ileads of flouses within its operation. Mr. Gladstone, in his | the cose thereof and the net earnings of the railway in each 
speech, described this ‘‘reservation,” which Mr. Beresford Hope con- | half-year. The Secretary of State in Council further relinquishes 
sidered a ‘‘ guarantee,” asa very small privilege, which would some-/ 1), ..;,7, which the Government possesses under the contract, of 
times work invidiously, and always help to keep up Parliamentary | purchasing the railway at the expiration of the first twenty-five years, 
agitation. ‘The vote passed on this point by a majority of 119, and =048. in 1874.” That last concession is one which the India 
the Bill, therefore, is now in the hands of the Lords. ‘They will, | Ilouse bas searcely the right to make without the assent of Parlia- 
we imagine, pass it, knowing that next year’s Bill will be as much | ment, whose authority it thereby limits. ‘The money arrangement 
more sweeping than this as this is than last year’s, and we trust) 5. 4 fair bargain, but the cossion of this right is a modification of 
they will pass it without restoring the exemption of the * Heads” | , policy almost Lmperial, 
froia its operation. ‘here is such a thing as grace even in ilasnkan ciliate 
Consols were on Friday evening Y25 to 923. 











politics. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——$@—— 
THE CHANGES IN THE CABINET. 


R. GLADSTONE’S method of filling up the vacancy in 
his Cabinet may not disappoint, but it assuredly will 
not delight, the country. The symmetry of the Government, 
a sound historic precedent, and strong individual claims have 
been all postponed to a necessity for conciliating old Whigs 
which may be real, but is not apparent to the majority that 
sustains the Premier’s power. Lord Clarendon, no doubt, 
was a Whig, and a Whig of the purest breed, to whom a 
Tory Minister in a moment of moderation might justifiably 
offer place, but it was not therefore needful to go hunting for 
Whigs with a candle in order to fill his place,—to draw a 
passed statesman of seventy from his retirement, and to raise 
a Cabinet already too large to the almost unprecedented 
number of sixteen. That Whigs have claims is a proposition 
which no student of English politics will deny, more especially 
at a moment when Tories are moving heaven and earth to 
draw them over to their side ; but after all, they do not now 
form the strength of the Liberal party, they do not win half 
the county seats they ought to do, and their silent assumption 
of social superiority costs Government almost as many friends 
as the “Houses” bring to their aid. With a Campbell, a 
Gower, and a Cavendish all in the Cabinet, a nearly equal 
vote in that ruling Committee, and their young ones billeted 
all about to train into statesmen, the great Whigs might have 
been content without breaking through all rules, whether of 
precedent or convenience, in order to take the Privy Seal out of 
the mouths of the Peers who have worked. That the admission 
of Mr. Forster into the Cabinet was a “concession” to the 
Radicals, that is, to those who make this Government so 
powerful, we fully admit, and are comparatively careless, so 
long as he is there, what office he fills; but why make the 
concession as if to enemies, and deprive it of all grace, first 
by refusing him his natural place, and then by introducing 
such a balance-weight as Sir Charles Wood? It is a special 
honour, says the Zimes, to Mr. Forster that he should be 
summoned to the Cabinet while still holding an office nomin- 
ally subordinate. Very true, and very prettily put; but there 
are other people to be considered besides Mr. Forster, namely, 
that great body of supporters whom he, and men like him, bring 
to the Cabinet, without whom this irresistible Government 
would be a powerless one, and who grow savage to sce a 
Ministry nominally Radical mete out such different measure to 
the representatives of the “houses” and the statesmen who come 
from the people. Who ever heard before of a Cabinet Minister 
who cannot sign his own orders in his own department? It is 
time to be frank. Just suppose Lord E. Fitzmaurice, who is, 
we suppose, the next big Whig coming to the front, or Lord F. 
Cavendish in Mr. Forster’s position, virtual head of a great 
department, next after Mr. Gladstone the most trusted chief 
of the largest section of the Liberals, successfully carry- 
ing through the largest social reform of this century,— 
what sort of an office would we have had‘ Mr. Forster 
may be content, for what we know—he always is content 
if he can only see the machine moving to purpose; but if the 
Radicals are content, that mental attitude says more for their 
tempers than for their self-respect. If after all their sacri- 
fices—and they are called on for sacrifices in ecclesiastical 
matters every day of their lives—they are to be less than 
equal to the Whigs, they had better next time take all, and 
give away the scraps instead of receiving them. When all 
is said, they are the army; and the army, if it does not elect 
its officers, does elect its Commander-in-Chief. 
Apart from party considerations, which Radicals do well to 
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that “ the Colony is sacrificed to Imperial policy ;” that « the 
theories of Lord Granville as to responsibility can only be 
satisfied by New Zealand ceasing to be part of the Empire ;” 
that his despatch on the recall of the troops “ implied an invita. 
tion to the Colony to leave the Empire,” and that his conduct 
has left and will leave “ a rankling feeling of alienation from the 





mother country.” That danger has, however, been happily 
averted by a timely return to moderation ; the sale of the Gambia 
settlement to France in the teeth of the wish of its inhabitants 
will be cancelled by Parliament ; and Lord Kimberley certainly 
has the opportunity, and may possess the will, to reconcile the 
Government at once with the Colonies and with the immense 
majority of the British people, who do not pay taxes in ordez 
that their country may become a third-rate power. The 
public would have trusted Mr. Chichester Fortescue perhaps 
more readily, but that gentleman, though allowed by the 
Premier to have a full claim to the office, is indispensabla. 
in his present post, and has, therefore, preferred his 
duty to his ambition; and Lord Kimberley, as Viceroy of 
Ireland and diplomatist in many Courts, must know that 
men, even colonists, have susceptibilities as well as 
wants. That knowledge is more important just now than 
administrative ability, which he may possess, and for 
which the public is willing in advance to give him credit. 
His office, again, though it ought to have been filled by 
an Irish Peer who could represent Government in the Upper 
House during these endless Irish discussions—preferentially 
by Lord Dufferin, if he is not too conservative—is occupied by 
Lord Halifax who, though old, brings to the Premier’s aid the 
brain of a man best described as the ablest attorney in England, 
who has a wide knowledge of business, and who is said to 
possess a curious felicity in deciding what will and what will 
not “go down”’ with the British public. Nobody ever much 
liked Sir Charles Wood, but nobody ever got much the better 
of him. Mr. Forster’s elevation, though small gain to him- 
self, and none to the Radical party, which wants not only to 
be well represented, but to have its claims to all oflices openly 
recognized, is pure gain to the Cabinet, which obtains thereby 
more confidence from the people, and the advice of a man who 
is strong in other matters than education,—who can help, for 
example, to keep the Imperial flag still flying. The Left, 
though vexed with his Bill, are not angry with him for fram- 
ing it,—and the Tories, to whom he ought to be more 
detestable than Mr. Bright, pardon all for the sake of a 
sympathy which enables him to defeat without wounding 
their @nour propre. 

We deeply regret to see the natural discontent of some of 
our Liberal friends venting itself in attacks on the “ sinecures ”’ 
in the Cabinet. One journal calls aloud for the abolition of 
the Privy Seal, and another advises that the Ministry of 
Education should be endowed with the salaries saved by 
abolishing the Privy Seal, the Presidency of the Council, 
and the Duchy of Lancaster, which last salary, by the 
way, does not come out of the taxes at all. This country is 
rich enough to pay for a Minister of Education, and the 
sinecures in the Cabinet are too few, instead of too many. 
| Nothing is more indispensable to a Government like ours than 
| the existence of a post or two which may be held by a states- 
man of the first class without derogation, which confers a seat 
in the Cabinet, but which does not entail the labour of an 
intellectual hodman. Somebody in the Cabinet must think, 
and how is the chief of a department, with orders to write all 
day and replies to make all night, with hundreds of affairs to 
settle every week, and three hundred or so of opponents to 
keep quiet—with the work of a chief clerk, a king, and a Par- 
liamentary leader all on his shoulders at once—to find adequate 
time for thought. If Parliament sat all the year round, the 
Ministers would die in flocks, like over-driven Hamas; and 








remember now and again, lest they should find that their 
allies, out of pure love of labour, keep all the great offices and 
give them all the Boards—the Board of Trade in particular | 
being created for inconveniently powerful tribunes—the new 
changes, with one exception, do not call either for much | 
praise or much animadversion. They are all quite natural, and | 
just a little uninteresting. Lord Granville’s promotion—for | 
in our curious official hierarchy the Foreign Office ranks far | 
above the Colonies—is a considerable gain. Lord Granville 
will make an excellent Foreign Secretary, if he will remember 


that Napoleon, sagacious as he is, does not quite understand | 
| 





English temper; and it is with a sigh of relief that we see him 

quit his department, before any Colony has declared at once | 
its independence and its undying hostility to Great Britain. | 
It was a very near thing indeed, Mr. Fox, Premier of New| 
Zealand, haying in a public letter to the Governor announced | 


even as it is, they drop out like soldiers on a hot march, and 
shrink from the most necessary labour, if it be only new, with 
a sense of suffering from oppression. There is a gigantic 
piece of work at this moment waiting to be taken up, the 
Reorganization of London; and if it is to wait till Mr. Bruce 
has anything like adequate leisure to undertake it, it may wait 
forever. To talk about a few thousands a year when the 
highest efficiency of an Imperial Cabinet is in question is folly, 
—as great a folly as to trust a Minister with the secret conduct 
of foreign policy, and then ask him what he does with a third 
of the Secret Service Fund. The necessity for Great Britain 
is to secure the ablest and most representative men as rulers, 
not to haggle about the amount of clerk work they may do 
for their pay. One sound idea in the Cabinet may be worth 
the salary of the Privy Seal for a dozen generations. 
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THE NEW SPANISH CRISIS. already risen to the first rank in the world, has been able to 
HERE is nothing very odd, that we see, though there may unite Northern Germany, to form a strict alliance with Italy, 
be something very dangerous, in the reported selection to od a ee of the mouths of the Danube, and to seat a 
of a Catholic Hohenzollern for the Throne of Spain. Marshal 8 — wg = ge a a the Throne of 
Prim, whether sincere or not, has always been consistent in his ae. t ig so Biegh- leged, snctend of being girdled 
assertion that he intended to secure a throne for Spain ; that ae ‘ * ty sige Ia ad surroanded by great States, ed epted 
he revolted against the monarch and not against the monarchy ; 8 =. — ¢ 9 = es by a single, a hostile, and an 
and the abdication of Queen Isabella may have determined him — ge rab -_ = not be able to move without the 
to take a decided step. That abdication is not quite so insig- Petr ms t pining oto i —— o attack on all three 
nificant an event as it is the fashion in this country to “sy Bhi. . Fg hi — _ + these circumstances, is 
consider. It removes from the path of those who would like the ihine to ~~ oe tieved, or Belgium to be annexed, wee 
to restore the former order of things—that is, perhaps, half the England neutralized, ad French troops to be retained in Rome. 
Spaniards alive—the obstacle presented by the personal hatreds | . It one bec sina ae yom Much of all this fear is 
which the ex-Queen had inspired, and surrounds the expelled PS eeperer a of it is true to make such considerations, 
dynasty with something of the imaginative charm that attaches na: oa ag h they will be by a hostile Press, almost 
to the unknown. Like Napoleon IL, Alfonso XII. has lost no unendurable to Frenchmen, and so dangerous to the Emperor 
battles, levied no taxes, shot no opponents, and been engaged in that se do not wonder he has resolved = Omen audacious 
no intrigues ; and were he a bright lad, ora handsome lad, or a line of action, has abandoned his dreamy claim to the head- 
jad such as Louis XIV. was at his age, his chance for the ship of the Latin —s and has informed Spain and Prussia 
throne of Spain would still be better than that of any single | “ language which, if insolent, “7 unmistakable, that — 
competitor. The Marshal having made up his mind toa than — France girdled around with such collar of steel, ho 
King, having, for some reason which we can scarcely under- will fight Spain and Prussia together. His situation, in fact, had 
pr | rejected the descendants of Charles V., having been become unendurable, and frightful as the consequences may 
rejected by the House of Savoy, and having quarrelled be to Europe, unspeakably arrogant as -his pretension to give 
irreparably with the House of Orleans, was naturally | laws to Madrid undoubtedly eae ona feign RO Sanpete that 
impelled to consider first the House of Braganza, whose | he has irrevocably committed himself to a poliey of action. That 
reversionary interest in the Peninsula is an incident i | will yield we do not believe. Neither Count von 
their position; and next, the agnates of that House. The | ‘ismarek, nor his master, nor the Prussian people are of the 
nearest of these is Prince Leopold, eldest of the Catholic | yielding sort ; they will meet arrogance with steady eyes, and 
branch of the Hohenzollerns, whose wife is the daughter of if threatened with invasion answer by 8 straight march _ 
the ex-King of Portugal, who has so repeatedly rejected the Paris. The hope of peace, such as he lies in Madrid, where 
Throne, and sister of the present King Louis. here was statesmen may still plead that there is no cowardice in yielding 
nothing in such a choice to offend the taste of a people who, a” esa fores, = os to commence a new era by fling- 
with pardonable vanity, prefer to think their throne a prize | “3 ‘e a he GS eating Thee oa positon is with Prim, and 
for the greatest of earthly families, their religion, or their r ” nah ae + ey we truculent language of the 
rational pride. Prince Leopold is a Hohenzollern, and the duce Pri nigga: the net of France herself will in- 
Hohenzollerns are among the first four reigning families of | on te to are 2 age gp to be seen. He 
Europe, and may yet, as Kaisers of Germany, take precedence | P°Y J8Ve Consicenss he ese things, may have pledges from 
of them all. He is a Catholic bred among Protestants, that | Prussia, may even have resolved to dare all hazards rather 
is, a Catholic who believes that the State is at least as sacred | — be for “ fourth or fifth time foiled. It will be most 
as the Church ; and as a mediatized Prince he will have no | ed oneges . ag = 7 to be compelled to confess, as 
individuality, and can reign only through the support of the |” Meson "i Panes sev ie’ tant ble — is only independent 
Spanish people. The English writers who are so jealous ee en oe agreeable to the Emperor of the Freach. 
on behalf of the honour of Spain say he is a German; Anything like submission to Paris would destroy his hold over 
but so is King Ferdinand, so is Queen Victoria, so is every Spain, and he may think it enough to have outer acized the 
legitimate Prince in Europe except Victor Emanuel, who is | yt among many Royal candidates, the Duke d’Aumale, in 
the son of an Austrian Archduchess. There is no line of etavenee to the fence of his Imperial friend. Bat he may also 
Spanish blood, and if the dynasty must be foreign, it may just | shrink from a danger the seriousness of which he, as a soldier, 
os eal be Gemns as Boeedh, tse especially as Leopold's | fully understands, may be surprised at the burst of feeling he 
Portuguese Queen will be able to hold a quasi “Iberian ’ has elicited in France, and may feel that resistance is vain, 
Court. On the other hand, the acceptance of such an offer excopt by 0 nation more united than he can ho pe his country 
«vas as natural as the proposal. The Prince’s character is 4 be. On the whole, we believe his resolve will depend —— 
unknown, but he is by law within the line of the Hohen- slight measure upon time. If the Prince can reach Spain at 
collerns, he may yet become by succession King of Portugal, ae Fr be enthroned, m9 = or accepted by Plobisci he 
and he is probably like all his race, the Catholic Hohen- efore France can stir,-if he can present to Napoleon a fait 
zollerns, proud, poor, ambitious, and confident in himself and accompli, and leave to him the responsibility of setting Europe 
in the fortunes of his House. His younger brother, Prince on fire, then, = then — br ge will the Marshal 
Charles, has already obtained by audacity and luck a throne in reageae oe ~ ee ted 2 nd ”q wart ee te 
Bucharest, and the elder brother may well believe that similar | “'™ ** : hie Meoehes * pardirangrene ~ , pe the 
audacity and equal fortune may place a still more dazzling arn reins he} - ad od. pirepeelbad xo. within 
prize within his grasp. ree months has offered war in so many words to the United 
The selection, however, though a natural may yet prove : tates, and he iG —* on wan ae bull-dog tenacity of 
a most dangerous one. It is one which the Emperor reat os oe ble character. If he does, Europe is once 
of the French can hardly be expected to regard with meee im Che consents. 
equanimity. He is, it is true, far too sagacious to believe 
that the policy of great States can be much affected by 
the family relationships among Sovereigns; but he has to THE PARIS AND LYONS PLOT. 
think of his subjects, and his subjects are not either as | S there an “International” plot in Paris against the 
Empire? If there be one, is such plot carried out by 


well-informed or as reflective as himself. To them the 
election of a Prussian Prince to the Throne of Madrid | the so-called “International Working-Men’s Association "’? 


appears to be a defeat of the Emperor, administered by the Towards solving these questions, probably the very first 
dreaded foe who, after tricking the Emperor out of his | element of a fair decision must consist in completely setting 
consent, won Sadowa and refused the Rhine. Already French aside the elaborate narrative of the official “Act of Accusa- 
journalists of every party are tracing the rumoured election to! tion.” No one who has not some familiarity with the 
the ambition of Count von Bismarck. Soon, if it is accom-| habitual character of such documents, as drawn up by men 
plished, in every French canteen and wineshop there will be | whose only profession practically is to prosecute, whose only 
soldiers pointing out the “strategical danger of France,” the chance of advancement lies in prosecuting with success, can 
necessity in any future war for guarding the southern frontier, | have any idea of the terrible art with which these romances 
the dreadful “collar of stecl,” as M. Thiers called it, with which | of the bagne or of the scaffold have come to be constructed, of 
Powers but yesterday powerless are slowly garotting France. | their utter untrustworthiness as elements in anything which 
Every Frenchman is a strategist, more or less, and the new | deserves to be called by the name of justice. A certain 
danger of France will be discussed even by peasants, and the instinct of fair play, inbred at least through long habit 
Empire held responsible for a policy under which Prussia,! amongst us, would restrain the most reckless of English 
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counsel from resorting, in the prosecution of the most 
hardened offender, to such knitting together of what 
deserves to be called evidence with all that least deserves 
the name,—hearsays, inferences, conjectures, drawn from 
circumstances of any date in the life not only of the 
prisoner, but of every other person with whom he is 
alleged to have been associated, as an ‘ Avocat Impérial ” 
scientifically indulges in. And whilst, for the better part of 





—osvnanieniingiat tas 
over France enormous “ posters, bearing in large capitals 
“Pror AGArnsr THE Exreror’s Lire: Friaurrv, Derans> 


| (détails effrayants). If ever the maxim “Js /vcit cul prodest 


deserved to be applied, it is surely in such a case. 

And yet we have a strong suspicion that when the trial js 
over, with whatever of distrust, nay, of disgust, the allegations 
of the prosecution, the evidence adduced on its behalf ma 


| have been received by an English reader, the result on his ming 


the last half-century, it has been a point of honour with our, will be a conviction that there was such a plot,—that this or 
Crown prosecutors to be scrupulously moderate in political cases, | that member of the International Association took part in it,— 
and even those which merely savour of politics, these are pre- | perhaps that the Continental organization of the body was used 


cisely the ones in which a French public prosecutor allows 
himself the greatest latitude. Still, as was seen by Delolme a 
century ago, the fundamental difference between English and 
Continental justice is that here innocence, there guilt, is pre- 
sumed. In all those systems of jurisprudence whose procedure 
has grown up out of that of the Canon law (for this is really 
the chief source of procedure on the Continent), the crime, and 
not the man, is the main object in view, and the failure to 
punish the crime is a far worse blot on justice than to mistake 
the subject of punishment. Hence the primary necessity of 
tracing the crime down to some one; hence the eagerness, as 
soon as some one is found on whom it may with any pro- 
bability be fathered, to fix the guilt upon him, and the 
comparative indifference as to the means by which this may 
plausibly be done. Whereas with us, amidst all our vices of 
procedure, our too often clumsy and lumbering machinery of 
justice, the main problem of every criminal trial is the guilt 
or innocence of the man, not the punishment or impunity of 
the crime,—a far more difficult problem, indeed,—a spiritual 
instead of a merely material one,—yet one of which the pre- 
eminence necessarily implies a iyime of freedom, as its sub- 
ordination implies a r¢yime of despotism, whether political or 
merely moral. 

We do not, however, propose to examine in any degree the 
presumption of guilt or innocence as against the particular 
persons alleged by the French law officers to be implicated in 
the plot, but only the position of the “ International Working- 
Men’s Association ” towards it. The Council of that body has 
indignantly repelled all suggestion of complicity. ‘On the 
occasion of the last pretended plot,” they say ‘“ the French 
Government has not only arrested several members of our 
Paris and Lyons societies, but has insinuated in its organs that 
the International Working-Men’s Association is an accomplice 
of that pretended plot. According to the tenor of our rules, 
it is certainly the special mission of all our branches in Eng- 
land, on the Continent, and in the United States to act not 
only as centres for the organization of the working-classes, but 
also to aid in their different countries all political movements 
tending to the accomplishment of our ultimate end, the 
economical emancipation of the working-class. At the same 
time, these rules bind all our sections to act openly. ..... 
If the working-classes (who form the great bulk of all nations, 
who produce all their wealth, and in the name of whom the 
usurping classes, always pretend to rule) conspire, they conspire 
publicly, as the sun conspires against darkness, in the full 
consciousness that without their pale there exists no legiti- 
mate power...... The noisy and violent measures against 
our French sections were exclusively intended to serve one 
single purpose,—the manipulation of the Plébiscite.” 

We do not wish here to criticize this manifesto,—although, 
whilst prepared to admit to the full the claims of the many 
as many, of the working-men as men, we are not prepared to 
admit that the so-called working-class produces all wealth 
without the aid of the mind which directs labour, or the fore- 
thought which has accumulated capital for its sustentation, 
nor to call every other class usurpers but themselves. The 
first signature which is attached to the manifesto (due, indeed, 
evidently to another hand than his), that of Mr. Robert Apple- 
garth, is one which none who know that gentleman would 
suspect to be other than the witness of an honest conviction, 
and we are willing to believe that those which follow bear the 
same testimony ; in other words, that the London Council of 
the Association is not concerned in any plot either to murder 
the Emperor or to upset the Empire. 

Nor will the writer of this paper scruple to express his con- 
viction, founded on some knowledge of France, of French- 
men, and their doings, that the Plébiscite was, as asserted by 
the International Association, the real purpose of the prosecu- 
tion. Just before the vote, at a time when meetings were 
forbidden, this plot was conveniently discovered, the High 
Court convoked, and M. Grandperret’s long report published in 
the Journal Offciel, thus giving the means of spreading all 








for its ends. Why is this? Simply that there certainly never 
has been, and probably never will be, atime when there was no 
plottingagainst the Third Napoleon andhis Empire. Simply that 
there never has been, and probably never will be, a time when 
French Police did not know of the existence of such plots, 
had not spies more or less directly concerned in them, and 
were not able, generally, one might hope, by only holding 
their hand for awhile,—now and then, at least, we fear, by 
more active means,—to further the maturity of any given con- 
spiracy, so as to allow it to come to a head at the most oppor- 
tune moment. And we see at present no prospect of a time 
in which either the plots will cease, or will lose their character, 
whenever discovered, of quasi-police manceuvres. 

For whatever may be the conquests to political freedom of 
the last fifty years,—whatever may be the influence of parties 
and Ministers calling themselves Liberal,—there are yet but a 
few small countries in Europe which possess so much as the 
elements of civil freedom, such as we have it amongst 
ourselves. Above all is this the case with France, the 
heart of Continental Europe. Look at one single recent event 
in her political history, the law on the municipal system, 
Where would England be, if even the rankest Tory Ministry were 
to claim as essential to the safety of the State, that the Govern- 
ment should in everysingle parish name an official who should be 
its head? Yet this is what the pretended Liberal Ministry of 
M. Ollivier has just done. The plain fact is that France, like 
almost every other Continental country, lies to this hour 
panting within the meshes of a huge network of oflicialism, 
military or civil, and all the plots that are made so much of 
by Governments are but the convulsive struggles of the people 
to break through those nets which fetter all their movements. 
Freedom alone can stop the struggles and extinguish the 
conspiracies. 

But, in the meanwhile, we must warn our English friends of 
the “ International Association” that relations such as they 
have opened with the working-classes of the Continent have 
all the danger of edge-tools. The commonest acts of an English 
workman’s life, if not illegal and punishable on the other side of 
the Channel, yet in most cases require some ticket of police 
authority or inspection, which destroys all their spontaneity, 
hampers the doing of them, and irritates the doer. Perpetu- 
ally chafed and fretted by officialism, the Continental worker 
plots almost perpetually more or less for his own comfort, if 
not for others’ mischief. He plots, and cannot help plotting ; 
he plots, and likes it. The light of freedom has been so much 
shut out from him that he finds the darkness, or at least the 
twilight, pleasant and convenient. The English workman, 
entering into that dim world of his Continental fellow from 
the broad daylight of his own country, becomes honestly 
deceived, unable to distinguish all that lies within the gloom.. 
And thus the English Council of the “‘ International ’’ may be 
perfectly sincere in their manifesto, and yet it may be in the 
power of the police in any Continental country to show that 
the organization of the body is turned to the uses of political 
conspiracy within that country. International relations 
between the members of the same class in various countries 
may be most desirable. But the essential condition of their 
success is a common measure of freedom in all the countries 
concerned. Till that is achieved, the ‘“ International ” repre- 
sents a mere league between freemen and slaves, which must 
become a plot on the slaves’ part, simply because they are: 
slaves, and seck for freedom. 








LUMP VOTING FOR SCHOOL BOARDS. 


DEAS win their way, in spite of momentary defeats. The 
great discussion of 1867 on the representation of minori- 
ties, in which all the thinkers were on one side and most of 
the voters on the other, led apparently to very little, to a 
mere experiment, which, though it has not failed, as its adver- 
saries allege, has not produced the results for which its advo- 
cates hoped; but in consequence of that discussion “ lump 
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yoting,”"—of all forms of election that which best secures the 

minority from oppression,—has been discussed in all the States | 
of the American Union, has become popular, has been adopted | 
into the constitution of one State, and may yet profoundly | 
modify the tyranny of the majority. In England the influ- | 
ence of the debate has already converted statesmen to an | 
immense and, as we believe, beneficial innovation, equal elec- 

toral districts with single seats, and has now enabled Govern- 
ment to try an experiment of a most novel and interesting | 
character,—the application of lump voting, or cumulative | 
voting, as it is styled in Parliamentary English, to local elec- | 
tions. The first experiment, it is true, will be confined to a 

special point,—the election of the new School Boards,—but if | 
it is found successful it will be impossible to limit its applica- 

tion, and Town Councils and Vestries may yet be selected by 

a scheme intended to secure ideally perfect representation. 

The new experiment is to be tried under exceptionally favour- 

able conditions. The greatest difliculty in the way of the | 
new School Boards was the probability, amounting in many 

cases to a certainty, that they would be filled exclusively by 

men of one caste and one creed, to the exclusion of all minor | 
sects, and of all those useful persons who might desire to de- 
vote their time to the work, but were without influence over the 
majority of the electing body. Great efforts would be made, for 
example, in all the small towns to secure a majority of Church- 
men, and still greater in the large towns to secure a majority de- 
voted to secular education. In the former case, the majority 
might, partly for peace, and partly for decency, admit a 
Wesleyan and a Congregationalist ; and would probably tole- 
rate a Jew—the Jew holding in practice though not in 
theory a pedigree creed does not proselytize, and is, 
therefore, not dreaded—but they would certainly exclude a 
Catholic, a Unitarian, a Ritualist, or a Broad-Church candidate, 
and ireat the claim of any minor sect like the Swedenborgian, 
Quaker, Bible Christian, or the like, with silent scorn. One of 
these sects at all events, the Unitarian, is always backed by 
the Press, the excluded would be bitter critics, and confidence 
in the School Boards would be destroyed before they had fairly 
commenced to work. In the latter case, not only would the 
religious section of the community be compelled to accept 
purely secular teaching, but they would be in constant fear 
lest, having no representatives on the Board, the secular 
teaching should become secularist. Hence, bitterness as 
before. Again, the loss of the individualities, the men with 
crotchets, or special knowledge, or even special standing, 
but no popularity, would be very great; and, once found 
to be general, would diminish the intellectual interest 





taken in the Boards. Under the system of cumulative 
voting, however, by which any elector or town councillor is 
enabled to accumulate all his votes,—to give to one candidate 
as many votes as there are vacancies,—an individual must be 
very unpopular, and a religious body very small, to be deprived 
of all chance ; and every creed, therefore, will have its own 
representative, pledged, at all events, to see that the Con- 
science Clause is fairly worked, and that fathers who with- 
draw their children are not exposed to social persecution. 
The proviso will therefore not only create an impression of 








fairness of the highest importance to the prestige of the 
Boards, but will improve the Boards themselves by introducing | 
into them greater variety of opinion and a wider range of quali- | 
fications. So strongly is this consequence felt, that Monday | 
night witnessed the spectacle of an amendment introduced by | 
Lord F. Cavendish, supported by Mr. Fawcett, defended by | 
Mr. Winterbotham, accepted by the Tories, and finally agreed | 
to by Mr. Gladstone, in a speech in which he laid down the 
principle that where there was not geographical variety sufli- 
cient to secure the representation of all opinions, there should 
be cumulative voting,—a thought which, once endorsed by 
the country, would profoundly modify every kind of local 
election, perhaps cure the greatest of existing evils,—the 
dominance of a class not only over the municipal bodies,— 
which is fair enough, as a majority must rule—but over 
the ideas to be propounded within those bodies. Workmen 
and shopkeepers must rule the Lambeth Vestry, they being, 
in fact, the people of Lambeth; but that is no reason why 
other classes should be silenced, should be deprived not only 
of the chance of victory by vote, but of the possibility of 
victory by argument. 

The introduction of this principle will be of special im- 
portance in London. London, to the disgrace of our national 
character for common-sense, is still a capital without a 
government, an anarchical city, a place in which everybody 





is perpetually paying huge taxes without the slightest idea 


how, or why, or by whom they are spent, and it has been 
necessary, therefore, to invent a special machinery for its 
benefit, a Central School Board to be elected by the whole 
body of ratepayers. We trust the plan is a temporary one, 
and that Mr. Gladstone in a year or two will give us a Council 
for London; but intermediately there will be danger of a 
Board elected on some popular ery, probably a cry for un- 
sectarian teaching, a Board of men who will be merely 
delegates expressing the will of the-most numerous class, and 
as little varied as a London vestry. Cumulative voting will 
help to avert that danger, and give non-popular men of 
energy and character some faint chance of securing a hear- 
ing within what will be, next to the House of Commons, the 
most important representative body within the British Isles, 





A SCOTCH WILL CASE. 

ITE Court of Session has just had before it a very singular 
ease, in which the will of Mr. Maxwell Stewart, of Loch- 
nagar, has been set aside on account of the insanity of the 
testator. We do not think this result will surprise any who 
may have read through the evidence reported in the Scots- 
man; but as the case has not attracted much attention in 
England, it may be well to epitomize the story. Mr. Maxwell 
Stewart, son of a Scotch baronet and cousin of Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell, died in the year 1869, at the age of 73. By 
his will, made about twelve years before, he directed that all his 
property was to accumulate for twenty years after his death, and 
was then to be devoted to four several uses. The first of these 
was for the benefit of children born in the parish of Inverkip, 
and belonging to the Established Church of Scotland, who 
were to have as much bread and butter and tea as they wanted 
every Sunday throughout the year at the conclusion of the 
Sunday-school, and were also to be provided with knives, forks, 
and spoons, and a complete tea service, bearing the name of 
their benefactor. The second use consisted in the payment 
of £10 a year to the bellman of the parish church of Inverkip ; 
and the third was to provide “tochers” for all the young 
women born in a certain place, and belonging to the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. ‘The lawyers,” we are told, 
“were to advertise for young girls, and were to say, ‘If 
you belong to the Free Church, walk away; if you belong 
to the Established Church, sit down and get the money.’” 
By the terms of the fourth use, the testator’s lands in 
New South Wales were to be sold, and the proceeds 
applied to the encouragement of Scotch music, particularly 
reels and strathspeys. The trustees under the will were to 
collect a certain number of these pieces, and were to advertise 
for a perfect musician of good character and quiet disposition, 
who was well qualified to lead and conduct Scotch ball music. 
This person was to receive a salary of from £30 to £50 a 
year, on his making a declaration that he would reside within 
the parish of Inverkip, and that he was a member of the 
Established Church of Scotland. These are the chief 
provisions of the will which was in dispute, and which 
has been overthrown by the verdict of a jury sworn to 
inquire as to the sanity of the testator. The eccentricity 
of the various bequests is self-evident, but it may be a 
question how far such eccentricity is conclusive against the 
validity of a will. A man who was passionately fond of 
dance music might wish to encourage a taste for it among 
future generations, and an unlimited supply of bread-and- 
butter and tea to Sunday-school children would certainly put 


|a premium on religious education in any parish. This is 


apparently the difficulty which has occurred to our contem- 
porary the Scotsman, and as the presiding judge observed in 
his summing-up that it was very difficult to say where eccen- 
tricity ended and insanity began, the will itself might give 
rise to some differences of opinion. But when we read the 
will by the light of the testator’s general habits all difficulty 
vanishes, and the story of his life is the most practical com- 
mentary on the state of mind which dictated the disposal of 
his property. 

The first indication we have of mental unsoundness dates 
from an early time. When Mr. Maxwell Stewart’s father 
died in 1825, the property left to Maxwell Stewart himself 
was vested absolutely in trustees, for fear of its being dissipated 
foolishly. At that time there was a talk of something being 
done for Scotch music, and it was said that Maxwell Stewart 
would raise a large fiddling fund, and make the minister of 
Inverkip the judge between a number of competitors. But it 
soon appeared that the man’s eccentricity did not lead to his 
wasting money. He went in the opposite direction, towards 
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extreme parsimony. He lived like a beggar, dressed like 
a beggar, and smelt like a menagerie. We hear of his 
carrying home his own food and cooking it himself, of his 
grooming his own horse and washing his own phaeton before 
the front-door on a Sunday. One witness says that he oiled 
his harness with train-oil, and afterwards wiped his hands on 
his hair. He once stopped before the Duke of Somerset’s 
house in Park Lane and washed himself in the street, to annoy 
his sister, the Duchess. We have various accounts of his 
dress, but, perhaps, the strangest is that which represents 
him in ‘a pair of white trousers, a blue jacket, and a red 
belt, with rather a fancy bonnet,” going into the fields and 
asking the girls who were working there for kisses. The 
luggage he carried about with him consisted of three or four 
great-coats, eight or ten pair of boots, and half a hundred- 
weight of old newspapers; and at another time, a fiddle, a 
great bundle, two bird-cages with birds in them, pans for 
cooking his food, and his own cup and saucer. In 
all his dealings with his neighbours he showed himself 
covetous in the extreme, and full of shrewdness in money 
matters. People found it difficult to cheat him, and he was a 
good hand at a bargain. He looked very sharply after his 
halfpence, and once set up a claim to a beehive on the ground 
that the bees had gathered their honey from his flowers, and 
the damage done by 5,000 bees at only a farthing apiece 
would more than cover the value of the hive. Yet with all 
this closeness he twice handed girls a bundle of bank-notes to 
light the fire with, and on their returning the notes promised 
them a reward,—though by the way, he did not pay it. He 
was always fond of reading about investments and the price 
of stocks; indeed, one of the witnesses for the will says that 
his favourite book was the»Wealth of Nations. Yet his 
bankers tell us that he talked in an imbecile and incoherent 
manner, and that if once he left the subject of his own 
account he could understand nothing. We may, perhaps, 
place against this statement the evidence of another witness, 
who saw Mr. Stewart on the bench as a magistrate, and who 
says that he conducted himself as well as the other justices. 
But we do not know how much this amounts to, and even if 
it be a substantial testimony to character, it is clear that Mr. 
Stewart was on his good behaviour. The pride he felt in the 
magisterial office, and his belief in the sanctity attaching to 
the mystic letters “J. P.,”’ contributed to his eccentricities. 
Those letters were to be engraved on the tea-services left by 
his will to the Sunday scholars of Inverkip ; they were always 
brought forward during his life, and he imagined that the 
sight of them on the stern of a boat scared away a band 
of gipsies. His personal vanity also led him to believe that 
he was entitled to the Victoria Cross, and among his 
papers were found eight different narratives of the distin- 
guished services on which he relied for that honour. Accord- 
ing to one of these narratives he had taken part in an action 
which was fought at night by the light of the sun, the scene 
of the action being the coast of Norway, and the sun never 
having gone below the horizon. It was true that Maxwell 
Stewart had been in the Navy, but so far from distinguishing 
himself by his bravery, care for his worldly goods made him 
wanting in spirit. Tis brother, Sir Houston Stewart, says that 
they were brother midshipmen in 1811, and that Maxwell 
once refused to accompany him on a dangerous expedition, 
because “if we had both been killed there would have been 
no one here to take charge of our things.” 

All these eccentricities taken together mount up to a 
considerable sum, even if they stop short of insanity. But 
the point upon which the verdict seems to have turned was 
the delusion that led Maxwell Stewart to be always on his 
guard against poisoning. It was not only parsimony that 
made him bring home and cook his own food, not only sloven- 
liness that caused him to be daubed all over with eggs. He 
had a firm belief that no other food but eggs was safe for a 
man surrounded by plots against his life, and that if he 
trusted any other person to bring him his supplies from the 








aia. 
not let his landlady wash his towels or make his bed, except 
in his presence. We have here, perhaps, a more definite 
symptom of unsoundness of mind than can be found in the 
oddity of Maxwell Stewart's tastes, the filthiness of hig 
habits, his crazy vanity, his miserly accumulation of money. 
Yet the combination of all these characteristics in one man, 
and the way in which a life-long series of eccentricities 
culminates in an extravagant will, may be fairly taken into 
account. The case is not like that which was before the 
Probate Court two or three years ago, where a woman believed 
herself to be the Holy Ghost, and left her money to a man 
whom she called God the Father. The delusions there were 
so closely connected with the will that it was necessarily 
vitiated by them. Here, however, it is urged that the 
eccentricities by themselves were not inconsistent with 
shrewdness and a practical turn in matters of business, that 
the testator accumulated a fair amount of wealth beyond that 
which he inherited, and that as he was competent to manage 
his property, he can hardly be held incompetent to dispose of 
it. ‘Is will-making prohibited to those who don’t wash ? ” 
we are asked gravely. Perhaps the best answer will be to 
consider what would have happened in the case of Mr, 
Windham, if the inquiry into his sanity had arisen upon a 
foolish will, instead of on a commission of lunacy. 


ASSAM. 

HERE is a splendid tract of country in our Indian 
possessions covering some 22,000 square miles, or, say, 
ten Suffolks, which, in the minds of Englishmen, is possibly 
associated with tea; and it is watered by a magnificent river, 
which is connected with the subject of domestic fowls. But 
take away its tea from Assam, and disconnect poultry and the 
Brahmaputra, and we believe the past history and the present con- 
dition of the Province would bea complete blank with most people. 
This country was governed, from the thirteenth century, 
by a set of Princes or chiefs, termed Ahoms, who established a 
powerful feudal system, under which both the soil and the sub- 
jects were considered the property of the reigning dynasty. 
The great Akbar sent one of his best lieutenants to invade and 
subjugate the valley; but after much loss and incredible 
labour in making roads, no permanent results were obtained. 
From the year 1780, when Warren Hastings, with his usual 
prescience, became alive to the advantages of commercial 
intercourse with Assam, down to 1826, we have nothing to 
record but a series of devastating civil wars, varied by famine, 
pestilence, and disease. Then came the first Burmese war. 
when the King of Ava sent troops to invade the country, to 
commit atrocious cruelties, and to carry off the inhabitants to 
the number, it has been computed, of 30,000 men. It need 
not be told at length how we drove out the Burmese, and how 
many of the upper and the lower classes, who had fled in 
despair to Goalpara, one of our older districts, returned to 
their homes in Middle and Upper Assam. We succeeded to 
an inheritance of wasted fields and increasing jungle, and what 
with our comparative inexperience, the isolation of the valley, 
the physical obstacles of climate, and the occurrence of more 
pressing claims elsewhere, Assam has made but slow progress 
in civilization, and it cuts but a poor figure when compared 
with the marvellous and rapid transformation of such provinces 

as the Punjab or Oudh. 

We collected revenue on the system which we found in 
existence, with some modifications. That is to say, we 
abolished the system of accepting personal labour, products of 
the earth, and presents as quittances of State revenue, and we 
introduced cash payments in their stead. We did away with a 
poll-tax ; we introduced the system of leases for terms of years, 
and after spending some official seasons in groping for facts 
and in educating ourselves by ignorant experiments, we made 
some little progress in assessing and fixing the revenue on a 
more satisfactory basis. Lord William Bentinck, almost the 
first governor who had time to devote his mind fully to internal 


morket he was sure to be poisoned. To guard against this | reforms, discerned the capabilities of the province for tea, and 
he had at one time a quarter of a stone of potatoes lying on | the establishment of the first joint stock company dates from 


his floor ; at other times he would bring home his own her- | the close of his administration. 


But any impetus given to 


rings under his arm; would send out children to get him rice | this branch of commerce only dates from the year 1800-1. 
and girls to fetch water, following them with a dark lantern! For some years official pens and independent Englishmen 
to see that they did not choose the springs which were | have filled pages with glowing accounts of the natural advan- 


nearest to his house. Te thought there was always some 
one watching him from an opposite roof, that he was 
in danger of 


might be communicated by means of his clothes, his bed, or | almost unexplored. 





tages of Assam. The soil is rich, the crops are splendid, the 
rivers and streams are numerous and fertilizing, the herds of 


f being robbed, that some insidious poison cattle are abundant, the treasures beneath the surface are 


The returns of rice are superior even to 


his towels. The result of these fancies was that he would | those which are raised in the alluvial plains of the Lower 
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Ganges ; and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that there 
uct which seems unfitted to the climate. Mustard 


js no prod 
and sugar-cane, the betel and the poppy, tea and tobacco, 


yetches and pulse, repay ordinary cultivation with ample 
interest. The forests supply timber for building and railways ; 
and lac, caoutchouc, and wax are to be had for the mere 
trouble of collection or cutting. The area covered by grass 
or forest may be termed boundless, and the State can sell or 
barter its rights therein in the manner best calculated to 
reconcile individual privileges with the public good. No 
untimely pledges, no unfortunate engagements, no indiscreet 
liberality, need fetter the wise beneficence of the Viceroy. 
The vexed subject of waste lands and theirs disposal has only 
to be taken up in a liberal and comprehensive spirit, to ensure 
the gradual conversion of the forest into the field and the garden, 
without recklessly squandering and anticipating the resources 
of the State on the one hand, or vexatiously cramping the 
energies and driving away the capital of individuals on he other. 

Nevertheless, it must not be imagined that Assam is an 
Indian paradise, or that it is without its defects or drawbacks, 
either as a residence for the official or a field of enterprise for 
the merchant. The valley, with its noble rivers, picturesque 
ranges of hills, and surface of red sand, alluvial clay, and 
yegetable mould, is deluged with tropical rains. The seasons 
may be divided, not into three or four, as is the case in 
Europe and even in some parts of India, but into two. The 
dry and cold season lasts from the end of October to April, 
and the hot and rainy season commences in May and ends only 
with the beginning of November. The average fall of rain is 
about eighty-five inches in the year, or more, and the number 
of rainy days is sometimes 150. From June to September the 
air is surcharged with moisture ; evaporation is suspended, 
and it requires a constitution more than usually strong and 
elastic to resist restlessness and debility, or the worse inflic- 
tions of fever, dysentery, and rheumatism. Small-pox is 
endemic, and cholera ravages the province at intervals with 
visitations with which Indian doctors are but too familiar. 
Then the population is scanty, indolent, and easily satisfied. 
It has been estimated that seventy per cent., including women 
and children, consume opium, and degenerate in consequence. 
The Indian Government has lately become alive to the 
maxim that the very prodigality of nature has its dangers, and 
that it is a just and wise policy to tax the consumption of a 
deleterious drug, and to raise the land revenue so as to give an 
impulse to labour. A population very lightly taxed for tilling 
a soil wide in extent and inexhaustible in repayment, is not 
likely to have an existence very much above the vegetation in 
the midst of which it lives. 

It is, of course, out of the power of any Government to 
apply more than a palliative or a partial remedy to the 
physical obstacles of climate, or to alter the gigantic opera- 
tions of nature. Still, something may be done to open roads, 
to drain stations, to favour immigration, to protect the cooly 
or labourer, and not to ruin the employer. And both the 
Imperial and the local Governments have lately given their 
attention to legislative and executive measures which will ensure 
most of the above objects. They have, for example, secured a 
pleasant residence for the future Governor of the province. 
The present race of governing Englishmen are acting on the 
principle that every province or division of the Empire should 
have, if possible, its own sanitarium in the hills. Simla for 
the Viceroy, Murree for the Punjab, Nynee Tal for the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Ava, Darjeeling for Calcutta, three or four 
places for Madras, and two for Bombay. A few years ago 
Sir Cecil Beadon discovered the merits of a place named 
Shillong, to which the valetudinarian or the hard-worked 
official might resort from the plains of Assam. This place is 
distant about eighty miles from Gowhatty, on the left or 
southern bank of the Brahmaputra, an undulating table-land, 
happily sheltered by the range of the Cossia hills from the 
tremendous discharges of rain-water brought by the monsoon. 
The fall of rain at Cherra Poonjee, in the first range, is five 
hundred inches in the year. That of Shillong, behind it, is 
under one hundred; and such an amount can be tolerated at 
a good elevation and with natural facilities for drainage. The 
province therefore has a summer capital, but to have justice 
done to it, it requires a separate official existence and a Chief 
Commissioner. At present it is governed by a Commissioner 
who is subordinate to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, a 
functionary who has abundance of work for every working 
hour of the day, and who lives in the fierce light of 
free-handed criticism. Of all Indian rulers or adminis- 
trators of provinces, none surpasses Sir William Grey in 





honesty, independence, zeal for the people, and love of work. 
But the Government of Bengal and its dependencies has out- 
grown the powers of any one individual. To attend to the 
commerce of Bengal, to supervise the revenue from salt, 
excise, and opium, to devise ways and means for educating 
the masses, to secure efliciency in the municipal government 
of a huge city like Calcutta, to separate the judicial from the 
executive departments of the public service, and to pay due 
regard to the wants and interests of a growing European com- 
munity in the interior of the country, without unduly exalting 
or depressing the natives, are objects surely ample to employ 
the whole energies of a single man, without the addition of 
vast but half-known dependencies and wild tribes on the 
frontier. Lord Lawrence conceived the idea of separating 
Assam from Bengal, and of placing it—like Mysore, the 
Central Provinces, Burmah, and Oudh—under a Chief Com- 
missioner, who should correspond direct with the Viceroy in 
Council. The same notion has, we understand, commended 
itself to Lord Mayo. We have just been informed that the 
land revenue of Assam has been quietly doubled, and the total 
income now approaches some half-million a year. Now, then, 
is the time for a measure which shall give an impetus to this 
outlying province, and relieve the Government of Bengal of 
some portion of the load under which it staggers. Let there 
be a Chief Commissioner—we do wish our Anglo-Indians 
would invent titles bearing some relation to the duties of 
those who hold them—on the salary and with the responsi- 
bilities and powers of others in like situations, Let him have 
the six districts of Assam, our relations with barbarous tribes 
on the frontier, the Doars taken from Bhootan in the last 
campaign, and the supervision of the petty chiefs of the 
Cossia and Tyroleah Hills. There are at least half-a-dozen 
civil and military officers who are trained to this work, and 
who would do credit to their nomination. Let a brief Act be 
passed and a wise choice be exercised, and in ten years’ time 
Assam, though the difliculty of labour must not be lightly 
regarded, will be in a position to meet its own wants, will be 
a tempting field for Chinese immigration, and will add both 
to the financial resources of the Imperial Government and to 
our national reputation for success in the East. 


THE MORALITY OF MUSCULARITY. 

\ R. WILKIE COLLINS'S new and very readable novel, 
ly ‘*Man and Wife,” marks, we conceive, another point in 
the reaction against Athletics, which at last may be considered 
fairly set in, and will, we doubt not, be one day felt both in 
the great Schools and the Universities. ‘There have been signs 
abroad of that reaction for some time, but they have usually 
taken the form of complaints about the waste of time, and loss of 
mental cultivation involved in such devotion to sport, or, as its 
admirers call it, the ‘improvement of the body.” It is too bad, 
write indignant fathers, that we should pay so much money in 
order that our sons may be taught to jump, row, and play cricket 
nearly as wellas the professionals. ‘There is no money, say middle- 
class men, to be made by those occupations ; and no capacity to be 
secured by them, say politicians, for the great work of governing 
men. At the best they only secure a certain amount of enjoy- 
ment of life, and a capacity to do things which might just as well 
be done by those to whom they are a pursuit. Less interested 
observers, tutors, schoolmasters, and examiners, begin to admit 
that ‘ the thing has been pushed too far ; ” that muscles are trained 
to perfection at the expense of mind; that the pale men in 
spectacles, whom twenty years ago it was the fashion to laugh at, 
beat the healthy, clear-skinned athletes in every walk of life, 
including those in which the power of enduring fatigue is a great 
aid. The sort of man who can be interested in studying that huge 
compilation, the Jed newspaper—which is to all other newspapers 
what Nares’ ‘ Life of Burghley” was to all other biographies,— 
should have acres of his own, and no ambition except to keep them 
and transmit them, after a tolerably happy and entirely useless life, 
to his successor. Doctors are beginning also to protest against 
over-exertion ; philosophers to argue that the perfection of health 
is inconsistent with great mental exertion,—the supply of nervous 
force being inadequate to meet the double drain—while women 
protest that sports inspire their boys with a fondness for low 
company, betting, and other minor immoralities. 

There is some truth in all these objections, and among the 
middle-class there is, therefore, a steady current of opinion setting 
in against the present excess of physical training, or amusement, 
or sport, or whatever it is called; and but that the idle class gives 
the tone to English society, we should, we think, in no long 
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time see athletics relegated to their proper place in the educa- 
tional scheme, as useful or unobjectionable methods of recreation. 
‘The idle class, however, resists. It does not want to make money, 
it does not care very much about book learning, it lives much in 
the open air, and it is very much disposed to think that the love 
of out-door amusement is in itself a virtue; that fondness for 
athletics, even if pushed a little too far, is infinitely better than 





fondness for intrigue; that rowing, or running, or shooting 
pigeons are higher occupations than sauntering, flirting, or 
haunting the salons of the demi-monde. It is to this class, 
which keeps up Eton and supplies Christchurch with its men, 
that Mr. Wiikie Collins addresses himself in his powerful, though 
over-coloured sketch of Geoffrey Delamayn. He affirms that the 
devotion to athletics which, as the world begins to admit, is bad 
for the intellectual progress of the race, is bad also for its morale ; 
that men who devote themselves to physical improvement 
are apt to become Roughs of an aristocratic kind, neither 
gentlemen, nor Christians, nor even decent members of 
society. How can they, he asks, when the first object of their 
lives is to become uncivilized men, to obtain at any price those 
physical qualities which the savage, the tattooed barbarian of 
fifteen centuries since, obtained from the conditions of his life ? 
Train Vere de Vere as you will, make him give twelve hours a day 
to physical exercises, and still you have only got a Pict ora Sioux, 
a savage at the mercy of the first little wretch with spindle-shanks 
and spectacles and cultivated brains who condescends to guide, or 
beguile, or drive him. Self-restraint is not taught by rowing ; 
self-respect by wrestling ; or respect for others by boxing.’ A | 
clear skin is no cause of a clean heart, nor is the possession of | 
enormous physical power any guarantee for a well-directed use of 
it. No virtue except courage is developed by athletics; the 
courage so developed is of the lowest and least valuable 
kind; and even that, as we see among the professionals, | 
is apt to degenerate into a fierce brutality. Indeed, it may | 
be doubted whether the modern system of cultivating ath- 
letics, namely, by a fierce competition stimulated by heavy 
bribes, does not inflict positive moral injury, by developing an | 
animal intensity of the will,—the root of one kind of cruelty,— | 
anda hungry greed for money earned without toil, of all the | 
passions that which renders the heart most callous. Nobody is 
quite so ‘thard” as the professional sporting man, quite wd 
incapable of pity, remorse, or self-restraint in the pursuit of gain. | 
Geoffrey Delamayn, the typical modern Briton, with his features 
‘as perfectly regular and perfectly unintelligent as human features 
can be,” with his ‘‘ expression of immovable composure,” with his 
‘*brawny muscles showing through his light coat,” ‘* deep in the 
chest, thin in the flanks, firm on his legs,” a “ perfect human 
animal,” as fearless as a bloodhound, and when first introduced as 
gently good-tempered asa Newfoundland when the fit of placability 
is on it, is nevertheless a brute, with capacities for becoming a 
criminal. He seduces because his training, while making him a 
fine animal, has given him no hint of self-restraint; he cheats 
the girl because it has made him callous; he betrays his friend 
because he has been seeking all his life roads of escape from dilffi- | 
culty ; he lies because his will is so fixed that he will rather lie 
the trouble through than yield; he hates like a wild beast, and | 
he plans a murder because his wife stands in the way to the gra- 
tification of his fierce greed. As far as his education goes, why 
should he not? It has only made him a Pict, and a Pict would | 
do all those things. 

It is a heavy indictment, and Mr. Wilkie Collins has coloured 
his story most artistically; but we are not sure that he has not 
attributed too much of the evil he describes to the pursuit of mus- 
cularity, and too little to the spirit of competition which has been 
permitted to intrude into it. It is difficult on @ priori reasons to 
believe that physical health is inconsistent with moral force. It 
may be inconsistent, and, we believe, very often is with high 
mental power, the perfect content of the body having on the 
mind some of the effect of sleep; but it should not impair the 
highest moral qualities,—self-restraint, truthfulness, and that 
power of sympathy which is the root of most of the social | 
and all the ‘* gentlemanly” virtues. Courage is one at least of | 
the sources of truthfulness; training in its techuical sense ought | 
to be a method of self-restraint; health should at least tend to | 
temperance and good-temper. It was not his condition of body | 
which made Geoffrey Delamayn a brute, but the method by which 
he had secured it,—the incessant process of physical competition 
which constitutes the physical training of to-day, and which of | 
necessity developes self-will, envy, vanity, and greed to their | 
highest point. It is the “ professional” element which intrudes | 
into physical exercises which perverts their moral effect; and it 











is the professional element which tutors should strive, therefore 
to keep down, It is manly to row well, not manly to row better 
than another man, still less to thirst for public recognition of the 
fact that you do row better, least of all to be so engrosgeg in 
pursuit of that recognition that no other interest jp life 
makes any real appeal to your sympathies. No lag is 
or can be, morally iujured by the exercises of the gym. 
nasium; it is from the repetition of those exercises jy 
public, or for gain, that the moral mischief comes. It jg 
that alone which produces the worst mischief of all, and the one 
just now most rampant among us, the degradation of the ideal 
towards which boys and young men are tempted to strive. They 
row as well as watermen, ride as well as whippers-in, swim as wel] 
as the Professor, box as well as fighting publicans, run as well as 
Cherokees or Madras grooms, and jump better than anybody, and 
are applauded by a public which, possessing those faculties, under- 
stands them until they lose all sight of the true ends of life. The 
man who tries to acquire the capacities possessed by the savage as 
well as those which enable the civilized to kill those savages out, may 


| . . . . . . . 
| be doing a praiseworthy thing, and is certainly doing an innocent 


one; but the man who parades such acquisitions, and seeks through 
them either fame or cash, is, we agree with Mr. Collins, often a 
ruflian, usually a cad, and always an animal. 


SPEEDY JUSTICE. 

FANUERE is a well-known story of a man who found, on 

returning to his home after a short absence, that all his 
plate aud valuables had been stolen. ‘My dear!” was his first 
eager exclamation to his wife, ‘I hope that you have not given 
any one into custody.” Ue was a wise man, as some of our 
readers will doubtless have discovered for themselves. Should 
there be any who do not appreciate his prudence, let them listen 
to this little story of facts which have recently occurred within 
our own experience. A lady, nearly related to the writer, was 
robbed of her purse, ina shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard ; one of 
the detectives, whom the foresight of the proprietor had placed 
in the establishment, saw the robbery committed, Nothing, 
therefore, could be simpler; the thief was caught tn flagrante 
delicto ; if ever justice could be speedy, here was the opportunity. 
Let the reader mark what followed. First the lady had to 
go to the police-station in Fleet Street, to make the charge, 
and went in company with the accused, the police, and the 
mob of spectators which London supplies at a moment’s notice on 
such occasions. From the police station she kad to proceed to the 
Guildhall. There the police recognized the accused as a well- 
known thief who had just returned from penal servitude, and 
asked for a remand, in order that they might compile a complete 
and authentic history of their acquaintance. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the magistrate very properly refused to listen to the 
request of the prosecutor, who was beginning to awake to the 
horror of her situation, that the case might be dealt with sum- 
marily. He could not, he said, inflict a heavier sentence than 
three months’ imprisonment, and that would be manifestly in- 
adequate. The accused was therefore remanded, and the lady 
was bound over to prosecute under a penalty of a hundred pounds. 
In the course of a week or so she received a summons to attend 
at the Old Bailey. At the Old Bailey, accordingly, she at- 
ended, coming at ten o’clock in the morning, and waiting, in 
the vain expectation that her case would be called on, till late 
in the afternoon. Words cannot describe the discomfort of 
that day’s waiting. ‘Thanks to the accident of her husband's 
personal acquaintance with some people in authority, she was 
treated with unusual consideration ; the annoyances that had to 
be endured by the less fortunate crowd of prosecutors and witnesses 
were disgraceful to the administration of justice. In fact, the 
only persons who were at all comfortably accommodated were the 
prisoners in the dock. ‘The next day, thanks to the same private 
interest, the case was brought on somewhat out of its proper order, 
and disposed of in a few minutes. Now here the prosecutor was 
in many respects very fortunately situated. She lived in a suburb 
from which London is easily accessible; everything was made as 
smooth as possible by private favour; the matter cost her only a 
considerable amount of annoyance, three or more days’ time, and 
a sum of money in expenses of travelling,—of which, by the 
way, she might have recovered about a third, if she had 
chosen to spend another day in applying for it. But 
let anyone imagine how monstrous the inconvenience would 
have been, if, instead of being a resident in the suburbs, she had 
been the wife, say, of a country parson in Devonshire, up for a 
fortnight’s visiting and shopping in London, or about to accom- 
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ny a hard-working husband on his one holiday in the year! It 

jg manifest that the loss might be such as it would be impossible 
to estimate in money, such that it would be almost justifiable to 
escape from it by any subterfuge or evasion. ‘This is a state of 
things which it is against all the interests of justice to allow. Of 
course, the private citizen must be content, in the interest of the 
public advantage, to put up with some amount of inconvenience 
and loss. ‘Theoretically, it may be argued, he is bound to submit 
to any demands that the commonwealth may make upon him. 
Practically, the commonwealth finds it expedient to limit these 
demands to what the average endurance of human nature 
can tolerate,—to make, for instance, the taxes so moderate 
that the honesty of the ordinary citizen, which would break 
down under an excessive demand, prefers paying to evading 
them. So should be with the administration of justice. Ask a 
man to give up one day to help the State in bringing a criminal to 
punishment, and he will give it. Most men have a general desire 
to see justice done; the lower feeling which resents the wrong 
done to themselves, the higher which resents the wrong done to 
the law, will carry them so far. But to ask a man to give up six 
days, to lose profitable business, to sacrifice a pleasant holiday, | 
and in any case where he is not very much interested he will | 
evade the demand. But why should such a demand be made? Of | 
course, there are complicated cases which involve anyone who may 
have the misfortune to be connected with them in an infinitude 
of trouble. A man, for instance, whose ill-luck made him a chief 
witness about some great conspiracy against the State must 
submit to the trouble, as he would submit if his house 
were to be burnt down or his banker were to fail. 
But ninety-nine cases out of a hundred are perfectly simple, 
and might be settled without any delay or trouble. ‘To go 
back to our story, what reason was there why the thief should not 
have been disposed of the same day, or, if it was necessary to put 
together a formal statement of his anteccdents, on the next? ‘The 
truth is, that our system of inferior and superior Courts is elaborate 
without being effective. Instead of an inferior magistrate, unable 
to pass an adequate sentence on even so ordinary an offender as an 
habitual pickpocket, aud therefore obliged to accumulate work for 
a superior Court which sits only at intervals, why should there not 
be a judge or judges sitting in permanence? (raver and more 
complex cases, for the preparation of which both the prosecution 
and the defence demand an interval of time, they would remit toa 
tribunal holding regular sessions as at present ; but they would 
dispose at once of the multitude of offences, which present no sort 
of difficulty, but which, at the same time, require a severer penalty 
than one would perhaps care to entrust to the discretion of an 


as drunkenness, disorder, and common assaults ; but among three 
millions of people there would still be constant employment for 
such a tribunal, in dealing with offences neither trivial nor of the 
highest importance. 

And now, will our readers listen to another story, which illus- 
trates another weak point in our system of Justice? A few years 
ago, the writer spent part of the summer at a famous Northern 
watering-place, one of those charming towns on the Yorkshire 
coast, where one is inclined to say with the poet that ‘ only man 
is vile.” Ile fell into the hands of a lodging-housekeeper, who 
made some extortionate charge,—a small matter, but not the less 
aggravating for that. Of course, he was helpless; if he refused to 
pay, the woman could detain his luggage. But he had his remedy. 
There was the County Court. ‘But when,” he asked, ‘* would 
the County Court be held?” with a wild hope that it might be 
within the limits of his holiday. ‘‘ About the end of October,” was 
the answer, and it was then the third week in August. Of course, 
he might, if he pleased, have made his plaint, have left his occupa- 
tion in London to support it, have brought his principal witness, who 
by that time would have left Yorkshire for a wintering-place in the 
south,—in fact, have lost a couple of days’ time without any pros- 
pect of compensation, and spent ten pounds which he would have 
recovered, unless, indeed, the old harpy should swear that she was 
unable to pay it. Of course, he did nothing of the kind, but made 
threats which the woman, perfectly used to the experience, treated 
with the utmost contempt, and put up with the wrong. And as 
he did, so, doubtless, have done and will do, a long succession of 
visitors. Here, too, one would think, the remedy would not be 
difficult to diseover. Why should not a civil jurisdiction, limited to 
a very small sum, say to £5, be entrusted to the magistrate? If you 
give a man the power to inflict three mouths’ imprisonment with 
har labour, why should you not give him the power toadjudicate 
on what, by the very lowest computation, would be less than the 





money value of three months’ time’ Or if you do not choose to 





entrust even so much to an unpaid magistracy, why not have a 
stipendiary in every town of importance? Or, to utilize the 
machinery that actually exists, why not so diminish the orbits of 
the County-Court judges that they should become visible some- 
what more frequently than once in three months? The fact is, 
that what with an obsolete and cumbrous machinery, and what 
with a miserable economy (which in another department of law 
has reduced the Court of Chancery into a state of arrears that 
almost reminds us of Lord Eldon’s days), the administration of 
justice is falling into a condition of iuelliciency which is both 
dangerous and discreditable. 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
ete 
IV.—STEPHEN AND MATILDA. 

F we were seeking for an illustration of that peculiarity in 
Royalty which sets it apart in the public eye from other con- 
ditions of life, and fences it in with something of a feeling of 
sanctity, we could find none more apt for our purpose than the 
case of Stephen of Blois, who, with many of the qualities which 
are especially kingly, and with others to which few kings have 
attained, never succeeded in impressing the miud of the nation 
with the stamp of a king. Brave he was, even to rashuess; and 
he was not only a good soldier, but a skilful general. Ile had the 
quick military eye, and prompt military decision. Lis energy was 
exhaustless. Wherever opposition raised itself, or danger threat- 
ened, he flew like the wind, constantly taking his enemies by 
surprise, disconcerting elaborate combinations and calculations, and 
crushing half-executed designs. ILis perseverance was indomit- 
able, and combined with an clastic spirit supported him through 
every phase of fortune. Ile was chivalrous to an extent which 
marked him out most favourably among the feudal warriors of that 
age. ‘The chroniclers who are most attached to the cause of bis 
rival frankly admit his great generosity to his enemies, and the 
kindliness of his disposition. We carried this so far as to supply 
the pecuniary necessities of his young rival, Ilenry of Anjou, 
without seeking a single advautage in retura, when he appealed 
to his chivalry, during au uusaccessful invasion of England. ‘To 
have ceased to oppose him, or to be at his mercy, was with hima 
sure recommendation to forgiveness, or to huinane and noble treat- 
ment. He was courteous and affable to all men, even to an 
excess of condescension. He had a bright spirit, a genial disposi- 
tion, and a kindly, if not a warm heart. In short, he was a 
perfect gentleman of the Continental rather than the Anglo- 
Norman type, with something in him, too (notwithstanding the 
imputations on his sincerity), which left the conviction of genuine 
sympathy and real good intentions towards all men. If the fidelity 
of men could have been secured by an infinite succession of satis- 
factory personal interviews, he would have retained, as he won for 
the moment, every heart to his side. If tranquillity in a kingdom 
could have been assured by prompt personal repression of overt 
acts of rebellion against his executive, Stephen would never have 
been wanting in this respect. If the example of personal abstinence 
from tyranny and cruelty could have inspired the Barons of 
England with some sense of justice and humanity, and the common 
people with an idea of property and of order, Stephen’s character 
would have been an excellent substitute for au exact execution of the 
best laws of Edward the Confessor. But it was not so. Stephen 
approached, at any rate, the ideal of a knight saus peur et sans 
réproche, but the men around him, and the society of which he was 
the nominal guardian, were very little affected by the fact. Ile 
was never felt to be a king, and no effort on his part could make 
him either feel or act as a king. When he became a prisoner in 
the hands of his enemies, mauy laimented his imprisonment and 
demanded the release of their dear lord; but no one seems to 
have felt the inadequacy of the proposed exchange for him of 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, except Robert himself,—the son of a 
king, though base-born. With all his high qualities, he had nothing 
of the “awful majesty of kings ;” his influence and authority were 
alike strictly personal, and he was always thrown back on his own per- 
sonal resources. Ile had nothing of the caste feeling of Royalty, 
though his bearing was so naturally courteous that it was a/most 
royal. But it was always courtesy to the individual man, not to 
the member of a class. IlJis social bearing resolved itself into an 
infinite number of personal relations, within that society of which 
he was a member, not the external Meal; and his energies were 
dissipated and lost amidst a crowd of separate and special 
transactions. Ie tried to know and he tried to govern every indi- 
vidual baron, and he met every revolt and encountered every 
danger as it arose. But he had no conception of either the general 
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interests or the aggregate prejudices of classes as such, and he 
neglected the means for securing permanently the one, while he 
frequently outraged the other. He looked on men as individuals, 
and not as Barons or Churchmen, and his relations with them had 
never the weight and authority of imperial State action. He 
corrected as he best could special evils as they rose, but he made 
no general provisions which might guard against their recurrence. 
He had great force of character, but no grasp of mind, and no 
foresight. He could not generalize, and he spent his life and wore 
out his body in a fruitless struggle with details. Never under an 
energetic and well-intentioned prince had the Executive authority 
been so ignored throughout England, or the overseeing protection of 
the State been so nearly a dead-letter. Every man fought for his 
own hand, and the weakest went to the wall. A thousand different 
centres of authority were set up in the civil life of the country, 
and in most cases these were but so many impersonations of evil. 

The King’s name, indeed, was not odious in the ¢yes of the 
people, but it was no longer a tower of strength and of protection 
against oppression. It was even worse, for it was a cover to oppres- 
sion. Stephen not only relied for his government on his personal 
relations with men, but he was singularly deficient in knowledge 
of men and in penetration into character. ‘he very invariableness 
of his gentle courtesy to all men was perhaps in some measure 
connected with this, for he had not the depth of character which, 
as in the instance of Henry I., would enable him to wear a smooth 
countenance to those whose inherent villany had been revealed to his 
penetration. Stephen was courteous to all, partly because he trusted 
all, or, at any rate, could not distrust them at that moment. The 
charges against him of insincerity and non-fulfilment of his fair 
promises may really have arisen from mere excess of temporary 
good-feeling, and prodigality of good intentions, which were based 
on a purely imaginary estimate of the individual, and could never 
be realized, in the stern necessities of the future. We do not 
think that any charge of wilful deceit and treachery has been 
fairly brought home to Stephen. ‘l'his want of penetration into 
personal character, however, placed the King at the mercy of every 
false friend and every designing villain. More than half the ad- 
vantages he gained by his energy and military skill he lost by 
listening to unwise or treacherous counsels, and by impolitic 
leniency. But for this, Bristol, the heart of the revolt, would 
have soon fallen into his hands, and but for this, Matilda 
herself would have become his prisoner, and every noble in 
England have been made to respect and obey him. And 
this unfortunate choice of advisers, and misplaced confi- 
dence in men, did not only affect his own interests and repu- 
tation most prejudicially, but also lay at the root of much of the 
misery of the kingdom. Not merely had the King to incur the 
burden of odium attaching to the misdoings of his ministers and 
advisers, but the people themselves were handed over to the 
irresponsible mercies of the worst and most tyrannical men. We 
do not believe that Stephen ever wilfully and consciously placed a 
tyrannical oppressor in power over any part of his dominions; but, 
his want of insight into character, combined with an easy and 
careless disposition, injured not only his own interests, but those 
also of other people. He had continually to conciliate enemies (as 
he did not choose to crush them), and he forgot, that it is one 
thing to pardon an offence against oneself, and another to place 
others at the mercy of the pardoned offender. So, without 
intending it, and through sheer careless kindliness to individuals, 
he unwittingly handed over half his subjects to a dooin of 
intolerable oppression. 

That, under all these drawbacks, Stephen should have been, as 
he certainly was, a popular king, is a striking testimony to his 
personal character. The people at large had, as we have seen, 
heavy complaints which they might justly urge against his 
thoughtless neglect of their interests. The Barons, if they 
profited frequently by his weakness, had, along with the people, 
acommon cause of complaint against him in the foreign merce- 
naries (chiefly Flemings) on whom he lavished the gold aceumula- 
tions of Henry I., and whose services he thought preferable 
to those of his Anglo-Norman vassals. These men, though not 
more coyetous and rapacious than other adventurers, had no time 
given them, owing to the nearly incessant demand ou their services in 
the field, to acquire the character of settled inhabitants of the 
country, and the unmixed feeling which they thus inspired of a 
merely mercenary army without bonds of sympathy with the soil 
and the native population, made them hateful to all classes of 
Englishmen. ‘The Chureb, towards which the King had no 
special antipathy, like his predecessor Rufus, felt itself outraged 
in the persons of its leading ecclesiastics, whom the King treated as 
if they were mere laymen, and on whom he was sometimes (for 





him) unusually severe, because they offered to him a corporate 
instead of an individual resistance. He could not understand 
caste obstinacy and disobedience, and when brought face to face 
with it he lost his usual kindly forbearance exactly where, for his 
own interests, it was most needed. Yet, with all these grievances 
against him, there was a general disposition in all classes to like 
and to sympathize with him. When he was in captivity, the cry 
for his release arose alike from layman and cleric, from high and 
low, from friends and opponents, and her obstinacy on this point 
diverted more than any other the hearts of the nation from 
Matilda. ‘The Londoners, who, protected by customs and officers 
of their own, and living more closely in his immediate presence, 
had no cause to dread the great nobles, and saw little but the 
favourable side of the King’s character, were devoted to him, and 
contributed largely to his money-bags and his militia; while the 
men of Kent, also more protected against feudal usurpation thay 
other parts of England, rallied round his wife when all England 
besides had apparently forsaken him. A sovereign who could 
enlist such sympathies on his side could not have been a bad man, 
or an entirely weak man. He was a kind but not infatuated 
father, and a faithful husband to one of the noblest women of the 
age. But he was no King; he was only the First and the Best of 
the Barons. 

For estimating the character of his rival, Matilda, or, as she is 
better known, ‘‘ the Empress Maud,” we have far fewer materials, 
and our conclusions must therefore be much less positive, and may 
be, to some extent, unjust. Most of her life was passed out of 
England, and English chroniclers seem to have interested them- 
selves wonderfully little in the peculiarities of her character. By 
birth half-Norman, half-Saxon, she seems to have combined the 
hard and proud character of the one with the stubborn obstinacy 
of the other. She had undaunted courage, and a masculine spirit 
of enterprise, with a masculine sternness of mind. Whatever 
there may have been iv her of the gentle and the womanly seems to. 
have been suppressed by the circumstances of her early life. 
Betrothed in her eighth year, and sent to be educated in Germany, 
where she became the wife of an Kmperor when she had scarcely 
passed her twelfth birthday, she naturally grew up in the ideas of 
the land of her husband, and in all the stiff restraints of an Imperial 
position. We know that the impression which she left behind her 
in her Imperial home was not an unfavourable one, and that nobles 
of Lorraine and Lombardy (the seat of her Imperial dower-lands) 
followed her on her return to the Court of her father, claiming her 
back as their chosen ruler. We can well conceive that her stately, 
haughty bearing, and her proud self-dependence would suit wel} 
the headship of that elaborate hierarchy of dignities which called 
itself the successor of the Empire of the West. But it was a difli- 
cult thing for one who had sat by the side of the successor of 
Charlemagne, first to sink into a little Countess of Anjou, and then 
to drive a disadvantageous bargain for her father’s crown with a 
rebellious and lawless nobility. If the pride of the Empress 
Dowager and of the woman were severely wounded by the 
forced marriage with a petty count and a clever, precocious 
stripling, with a will of his own, quite as much must 
the haughty spirit of the daughter of Henry anl the grand- 
daughter of the Conqueror have chafed under the necessity of 
perpetual conciliation and concession towards the Barons of her 
own party in England. ‘That she was a woman of some power of 
mind we might gather, if only from the influence which she is 
stated to have exercised over her father’s counsels on an important 
point, such as the choice of the noble gaoler for Duke 
Robert. But she came to England with Imperial ideas and a 
wounded spirit, and both alike disabled her from ruling this 
country. She looked down with indifferent contempt on all rauks 
of society alike. If Stephen was merely one unit in the social 
mass, she was so removed from it that she scarcely recoguized its. 
existence. ‘The Londoners complained bitterly of her insolent 
treatment of their great citizens when they besought her to lighten 
her heavy demands on their purses. But they had no reason to 
complain of being worse handled than others. She treated the 
Barons who, abandoning Stephen’s cause sought her favour, with 
the ill-concealed scorn fitting for renegades, but most impolitic in 
one who benefited by their recreancy. She seemed to ignore the 
influence and counsels even of her half-brother Robert of Gloucester, 
to whom she was chiefly indebted for her Crown ; while the proud, 
intriguing Bishop of Winchester retreated to his diocese, feeling 
himself for the first time in his career counted as of no weight. Even 
if she had been fore-warned of her approaching downfall, the 
probability is that she would have preferred a brief reign of inde- 
pendent royalty to long years as a puppet sovereign. She had 
but one rule with friend and foe,—she kept them all at a distauee. 
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With an undisputed title to the position she held, she might have 
been tolerated and respected ;—as a competitor for the Crown, 
she merely alienated everybody, and when her son was recog- 
nized by the King of France as Duke of Normandy, and again by 
the united English factions, as the adopted son and successor of 
Stephen, her own prior claims were passed over, and were virtually 
negatived. The very reverse of her rival, she lost all by being a 
King over-much, and nothing but a King. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——@——_— 
THE ROCHESTER CONFERENCE. 
(To Tu& Evitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—In your article headed ‘Parish Councils” in to-day's 
Spectator occurs the following sentence :—‘‘ Others, like Dr. 
Claughton,—surely a Churchman, if there is one,—are summoning 
Diocesan Conferences of laymen, so carefully organized that they 
are really elected Synods,” 

Dr. Claughton has summoned no such conference. He has 
suramoned a conference, partly clerical, partly Jay, at which any 
resolution is to receive the separate assent of the Laity, Clergy, 
and Bishop, before it is to be considered carried. 

As to the ‘* careful organization,” the lay members are in all 
124; 53 of these are members, ex officio, made up of— 

1 Chancellor of the Diocese. | 22 M.P.'s. 

3 Lords Lieutenant. 7 Mayors of Boroughs. 

3 High Sheriffs. 4 Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. 

12 Peers of Parliament. | 1 High Constable. 

The other laymen were elected by the rural deaneries,—two to 
each deanery, but not elected on any known principle of repre- 
sentation. ‘The layman named by the greatest number of parishes 
was chosen. Thus, A. b., nominated by two parishes numbering 
together 500 inhabitants, would be preferred to C. D., nominated 
by one parish numbering 20,000. 
OF the clerical members, 129, 59 are ex officio, viz. :— 
3 Archdeacons, 
1 Dean. Dr. Kay. 

3 Canons. 44 Rural Deans, 

The remaining clergy were elected by the clergy, two for each 
rural deanery. 

Forty-seven clerical ex officio members are ‘“ Episcopal nomi- 
nees.” Can this be called a carefully organized conference ?— 
I an, Sir, &c., 

July 2, 1870. 

[Yes, most decidedly. We did not say or intend that it was 
rightly organized, we only said that it was carefully organized, 
so as to include the laity. Dr. Claughton’s scheme of election 
strikes us as singularly clever, avoiding as it does election by 
mere brute majorities. —Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE CHROMOSPHERE. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—My attention has been called to an article in last week's 
Spectator, in which the writer states that the solar envelope which 
I have named the Chromosphere should be termed ‘ Secchi’s 
Chromosphere.” I think it my duty to point out, in justice to 
Professors Grant and Swan, that they recognized the fact of the 
existence of an envelope long before Secchi ; and if your contributor 
had informed himself on the subject on which he was writing, as 
he ought to have done, he could easily have prevented an injustice 
which has the further disadvantage of displaying his ignorance.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. Norman LOcKYER. 

24 Victoria Road, Finchley Road, N.W., July 5, 1870. 

[These astronomers are as bad as the poets and schoolmasters. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 
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PRECIOUS AND CURIOUS STONES. 

A SPLENDID collection of jewels, bequeathed to the nation 
by the Rev. Chauncy Hare Townshend, is now displayed in 
one of the galleries of the South Kensington Museum. We 
are sorry we cannot venture to indicate the exact spot where the 
Townshend collection is to be seen, but as it has been moved 
thrice in the course of a few months, a fourth place of sojourn 
may, for aught we know, have been assigned to it, before these 
remarks are in the hands of our readers. However, we are sure 
that any one lucky enough to find his way to these concentrated 





treasures of the earth, will thank us for directing attention to 
such a fascinating series of specimens. For not only is the money 
value of this gift very large, but its importance is greatly enhanced 
by the singularity of many of the individual stones, as well as by 
their general choiceness and variety. The oflicial Catalogue® of 
these jewels, recently published by the department, is unfortu- 
nately in mauy particulars, an inefficient and untrustworthy guide 
to the study of the specimens. We shall venture to correct its 
statements occasionally, even though it is issued with the im- 
primatur of the Science and Art Department; but one or two of 
our corrections are merely tentative, owing to the difficulty of 
identifying the characteristics of specimens by sight ouly, more 
particularly when two thicknesses of glass are interposed. 

The diamond demands our first notice. ‘This stone is singular 
in many respects. It is the only combustible and the only elemen- 
tary substance which is used as a gem; it is the hardest material 
known ; and its refractive and dispersive powers on light are 
higher than those of any other precious stone. The Townshend 
specimens of this gem, eight in number, all of fair, and some of 
considerable size, well illustrate its natural form, its lustre, and its 
variations in colour. A beautiful crystal of diamond (No. 1172), 
one-third of an inch across, shows the singular lustre, well called 
adamantine, of the natural faces of the octohedron, its usual form. 
A black diamond (1173), though opaque, still preserves on its 
cut surfaces the characteristic brilliancy of the stone. <A well- 
shaped, colourless, brilliant-cut stone (1174) displays very 
characteristically, in what ‘ jewellers” call its “ fire,” the com- 
bined effects on light of the reflecting, dispersive, and refractive 
powers of the faceted crystal, and shows what exquisite effects we 
should lose were all precious stones cut ‘en cabochon,” that is, 
with a rounded top, as some writers on art have recommended. 
On the contrary, each kind of gem must be so cut as to develop 
to the utmost those optical properties on which its peculiar beauty 
depends ; this rule, however, through ignorance, and the desire to 
turn out as large and heavy a cut stone as possible, is constantly 
neglected. 

The presence of a tint of colour in the diamond lowers its value, 
unless the tint be quite distinct. Various yellowish shades are 
the most common, and the least esteemed. Occasionally the 
yellow tint is rich and lively, as ina superb golden-yellow diamond, 
circular and nearly half an inch in diameter (No. 1177), in the 
‘Townshend series, which also includes a most rare puce-coloured 
diamond (1178), of lovely tint, two green diamonds, and one of a 
pale but pleasing blue colour, In speaking of coloured diamonds, 
we may recall the fact of the disappearance of the famous French 
blue diamond, not seen since it was stolen in the first Revolution ; 
unless, indeed, it be after all the splendid Hope blue diamond, the 
best now known. We may also mention here the curious change- 
able diamond which, though naturally nearly colourless, becomes 
of a decided pink hue after having been heated, and then gradually 


fades. ‘This fact was demonstrated before the French Academy 


of Sciences a short time ago. 
‘The sapphire is well represented by more than twenty specimens 


of various colours. For it must be remembered that the ruby is 
merely a red sapphire, and that there are white, yellow, and 
violet kinds of the same stone, practically identical in hardness, 
density, and composition. Of the ruby, with its othodox pigeon’s- 
blood colour, and the sapphire, with its rich velvety blue, the 
Townshend collection includes several excellent specimens, but it 
is particularly rich in out-of-the-way stones of this species. ‘There 
are, for example, several star-sapphires and several star-rubies,— 
‘*asterias ” stones,—which display a star of six rays, inclined to 
each other at an angle of (0 degrees, when seen in sunlight or by a 
small bright flame. Only stones of inferior clearness show this 
peculiarity, revealing (when cut across the chief axis and left with 
a convex polished top) in six lines as of silver wire the secrets of 
their crystalline structure. The rare violet sapphire (1247) is an 
exquisite stone ; this is the true Oriental amethyst, a name always 
wrongly used by jewellers for a certain rich and purple-mottled 
variety of common quartz. ‘The other violet sapphire in this 
collection looks more like an iolite, an altogether different species. A 
still more curious variety is salimon-coloured (1260), but a superb 
yellow specimen (1312), Zin. by }in., erroneously, as we think, 
called a topaz, is more remarkable in size and of surpassing golden 
richness. 

We have little to say concerning the emerald and the aquamarine, 
two varieties, differing in colour, of the stone called the beryl. A 
square emerald set lozengewise, nearly half-an-inch in diameter, 
and without a flaw, is a perfect specimen in cutting, lustre, and 





* Catalogue of Curious and Precious Stones, [Townshend bequest.) By James 
Tennant, F.G.8S, London. 1870, 
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colour. Some of the paler-coloured beryls and aquamarines are 
of splendid size, limpidity, and colour,—one, indeed, presents a 
lustre and tint which recall the rarer blue topaz. It is worthy of 
record that yellowish and inferior beryls are among the stones 
which may be artificially improved in colour. By heat they may 
be made to assume permanently the sea-green or sea-blue tint of 
the aquamarine. 

The chrysoberyl, a compound of alumina and the rare earth 
glucina, which also occurs in the beryl, is not infrequently found 
in beautiful and remarkable forms. ‘There are several character- 
istic specimens of the ‘* golden beryl! ” in this series; unfortunately, 
some of them have been assigned to places in the lists of such 
inferior stones as quartz and olivine. (rood examples of this gem 
(1194, 1297, 1304) are distinguished by a peculiar greenish-yellow 
tint, and a high lustre and fire, so that small, well-cut specimens 
may almost be mistaken by artificial light for diamonds. ‘This 
stone is, however, inferior not only to the diamond but to the 
sapphire in hardness, yet in density it exceeds the diamond and 
all other gems but two. A curious variety of chrysobery] is one 
of the three kinds of stones going under the name of catseye, indeed 
is the most valuable and beautiful of them all. ‘Those catseyes are 
most prized which are oval in shape, and of a clear yellowish-green 
colour, and show the chatoyant reflection of light, perfectly straight, 
following the length of thestone. ‘I'hey have greatly risen in favour 
during the last few years, and specimens will now fetch five pounds 
which could have been purchased not long since for as many 
shillings. These peculiar chrysoberyls, from the wave of light 
which, owing to their internal structure, they reflect to the eye, 
are called cymophanes. 

The topaz, a hard and lustrous, but rather brittle-stone, occurs 
colourless, blue, and of various shades of straw-amber and wine- 
yellow ; the pink topazes (1188), formerly in high esteem, are col- 
oured artificially by heating them to redness. ‘The process known 
as “ pinking ” is thus conducted. ‘The selected stone, which, to 
yield a favourable result, should be of a rich amber tint, is placed 
in acrucible and bedded in fine sand ; it is then raised very slowly 
toa full red-heat, and allowed to cool gradually. We have 
watched a topaz under the process of heating, and suspended in a 
loop of platinum wire ; after the original amber tint has disap- 
peared, the stone becomes perfectly colourless, while tle rose-colour 
gradually, as it were, creeps into it, only as the stone becomes cold. 

It is singular that this change of colour is not accompanied by 
the slightest alteration in the bulk of the stone, it is also curious 
that all the coloured topazes are less dense than the white ones. 
No good specimen of a colourless topaz is included in the ‘Town- 
shend collection, but there is a beautiful whiteness about the light 
reflected from the internal surfaces of such a gem, by which, as 
well as by its greater hardness, density, and smoothness to the 
touch, it may be immediately distinguished from quartz or white 
beryl. Unfortunately, the official catalogue includes four distinct 
species of precious minerals under the designation of topaz, so that 
the characters of the stone can only be learned with confidence 
from the beautiful suites of specimens in the British Museum or 
in the Museuin of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street. 

We must hastily glance at a few of the remaining specimens of 
this rich collection. The spinel, a compound of alumina and 
magnesia, now and then approaches, in richness and colour, the 
ruby (1326, 1327), or the garnet (perhaps 1309, 1317), while, on 
the other hand, it may be indigo blue, or even black. 

The optical qualities of the tourmaline are of remarkable 
character, but they interfere with its use as a gem. A green 
tourmaline, for example, if the ‘* table” of the stone is so cut as to 
be parallel with a face of the original prism, will preserve its 
grassy tints; but if the table be at right angles with a prismatic 
face, the stone appears opaque and black, and it is of course only 
too easy to spoil such a stone, in a less degree, by ignorant or 
inexact cutting. In Brazil the green tourmaline is said to replace 
the amethyst as the episcopal ring-stone. Red and blue tourma- 
lines are not often found of perfect transparency and fit for orna- 
mental use. Sometimes a stone shows several tints,—grcen, 
yellow, and flesh-red,—in different parts of its length. Black 
tourmalines, chiefly specimens from Bovey Tracy, in Devonshire, 
are now and then faceted; it would appear that one (1295) is 
included in the ‘Townshend collection, which also possesses two 
fine green tourmalines (1321, 1323), a red tourmaline (1520), 
aud a specimen (1319), which looks much like a blue spinel, but 
may be correctly catalogued as a blue tourmaline. 





Another precious stoue which few jewellers can correctly | 


identify is known to mineralogists as the Zircon, but is more 
commonly termed a jargoon if white or greenish, and a jacinth or 
hyacinth if orange-red. ‘This stone has puzzled the compiler of 


the official catalogue thoroughly, for he calls one of the Townshend 
jargoons (1322) a tourmaline, two others (1298, 1305) are 
ranged with the chrysolites, while neither of the two specimens 
which he calls jacinths (1306, 1307) can lay claim to be anythin 

more than the spurious jacinth of the jewellers, that is, the i 


mon cinnamon-stone, or orange-red garnet. However, somethin 
may be urged in excuse for this error, since, till within the last 
two or three years, our two public collections of minerals, in 
London, afforded numerous examples of the same mistake. The 
ancient engraved gems commonly called jacinths are, the writer 
believes, never jacinths, but always garnets. The peculiar 
chemical interest which seemed to attach to‘ the zircon has just 
been dissipated, for Mr. Sorby, who lately announced his discovery 
of two new elements in certain zircons, has withdrawn his state- 
ment on further inquiry. It is said that the colourless zircon js 
occasionally richly set in a gold ring, offered in pledge to a 
jeweller as a diamond, which it really resembles in fire, and then, — 
never redeemed! Some tinted zircons lose all their colour when 
heated, suffering, at the same time, a considerable contraction in 
bulk and consequent increase in density. 

Chrysolite, or peridot, is a rather soft stone, of pleasant yellowish- 
green colour; there are five specimens in the ‘l’ownshend collection 
(1299 to 1303); the other stones so labelled being either jargoons 
(1298, 1305) or chrysoberyls (1297, 1304). 

The turquoise, though opaque, is usually ranked with precious 
stones. It is a compound of phosphate and hydrate of alumina ; 
its colour is due to phosphate of copper. A certain kind of fossil 
ivory, coloured blue by phosphate of iron (not phosphate of copper, 
as stated in the Catalogue), is occasionally used in jewellery under 
the name odontolite, or fossil turquoise, but is inferior in colour 
and texture to the real mineral. 

We must here take leave of these flowers of the mineral king- 
dom, reminding our readers that we have been obliged by lack of 
space to say not a word about the gold coronet rings enriched 
with brilliants in which the ‘Townshend gems are mounted, nor 
about a large number of the specimens themselves, such as the 
opals with their fiery and fantastic play of colours, the moonstones 
with their broad flashes of white radiance, or the agates, chalce- 
donies, and chrysoprases, with the dozen or so of other minerals 
which have been used for purposes of ornaments, and placed in 
various rank among precious or curious stones. 


POETRY. 


Somne vent! et quanquam certissima mortis anago €8, 
Cousoriem cupio te tamen esse tori! 

luc ades, haud abiture cito ; nam sic sine vita 
Vivere, quam suave est, sic sine morte mori. 


CoE, Sleep! tho’ image thou of Death most meet, 
Yet oa my couch for thy embrace I sigh!— 

Come then, nor soon depart !—for ‘tis most sweet, 
‘Thus without life to live, thus without death to die. 


Life,—yet no pain of living,—oh, how sweet ! 
Death,—yet no sting of death he fears or knows 
Whose eye thou closest,—in his bosom meet 
he bliss of being and the grave’s repose. 
H. J. RB. 


IN THE WOOD. 


Iv it be true I cannot tell 

‘That spirits in the forest dwell, 

But, walking in the wood to-day, 

A vision fell across my way ; 

Not such as once, beneath the green 
O'erhanging boughs, I should have seen ; 
But in the tranquil noon-tide hour, 
Aud in the crimson Campion flower, 
And in the grass I felt a power ; 

And every leaf of herb and tree 

Seemed like a voice that greeted me, 
Saying, ‘* Not to ourselves alone 

We live and die making no moan. 

‘The sunshine and the summer showers, 
And the soft dews of night are ours ; 
We ask no more than what is given ; 
Our praise and prayer is leaf and bloom, 
And day and night our sweet perfume 
Like incense rises up to heaven ; 
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Thus our sweet lives we live alone, 

We come and go and make no moau.” 
And so out of the wood I went, 
‘Thinking, I too will be content 

With day and night, with good and ill, 
submissive to the heavenly will. 

Che power which gives to plant and tree 
Its bound and limit, gave to me 

Just so much love and so much life ; 
And whatsoever peace, or strife, 

Or sin, or sorrow, may be mine 

is bounded by a law divine. 

| cannot do the things I would, 

| cannot take the boundless good 

Which love might bring or heart desire, 
And though to heaven my thoughts aspire, 
‘Tis only given me to behold, 

Far off, its spheres of living gold. 

Che little orb on which I ride 

\round the sun in circuit wide, 

Is all an unknown land to me 

And waters of an unknown sea. 

The narrow bourne wherein I move, 
‘This little home of hate and love, 
Within whose set diurnal round 

By strongest fate my feet are bound, 
Has light upon it from afar, 

As when a dungeon’s iron bar 

Crosses the splendour of a star! 

This world of memory and care, 

This cave of thought, this cell of prayer, 
‘This Louse of Life in which I dwell, 

Is vast as heaven and deep as hell, 

And what it is 1 cannot tell. 

Of this alone my mind is sure,— 

That in my place I must endare 

‘To work and wait, and, like the flower 
‘That takes the sunshine and the shower, 
‘To bide in peace the passing hour ; 

‘To know the world is sweet and fair, 
Though life be rooted fast in care ; 

‘Yo watch the far-off light of heaven, 
Yet ask no more than what is given, 
Content to take what nature brings 

OF all inexplicable things, 

Content to know what I have known, 
And live and die and make no moan. 


Burnley July, IS70, 
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BOOKS. 
=e 
PRANZ BERG.* 

Frye hundred and more closely-printed pages of biography of 
an unknown * geistlicher Rath,” whose life was spent in the un- 
sensational existence of a professor in the least conspicuous of 
German Universities, is a performance to make one draw in the 
breath. ‘The very look of the book is suggestive of a per- 
fectly crushing ponderousness, and it must be confessed that 
on peeping within it this anticipation will not be dispelled. And 
yet there is much in this publication deserving attention, and which 
might have excited considerable popular interest, had it been only 
given in a less prolix form. 'Theauthor, Dr. Schwab, Roman-Catholic 
Professor of ‘Theology, is well known in Germany for broad views 
and much conscientious learning, of which his Life of Gerson is 
a favourable specimen. He belongs to the Liberal section of 
German Catholics, aud it is a representative of a forgotten phase 
of Catholic Liberalism in Germany whom it is his object to por- 
tray in this biography. ‘The particular school Berg was identified 
with acquired no lasting scientific importance (for the present 
Liberal Catholics stand on a different basis); but, neverthe- 
less, the incidents of this monotonous existence tend to bring before 
us a very curious state of things that existed, just before the incep- 
tion of the reaction which led to modern Ultramontanism, in 
circles that were not merely Catholic by general profession, bat 
ecclesiastical by specific calling. Often it is remarked how great 
a difference in tone of mind there is between the average Catholic 
priest of the last generation and the one of to-day. No book 


* Fran. Bory. geistlicher Rath und Professor der Kirchengeschichte an der Universitit 
Lin Beitrag zur Charakteristik des Katholischen Deutschlands im 
r Aufklirung. Von Ll. B. Schwab. Wiirzburg. 1869. 
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illustrates the nature of this change more completely than this 
Life of Berg. 

Besides the three ecclesiastical Electors, there were in Germany 
a number of Prince-Bishops, and one of these ruled over the united 
sees of Wiirzburg and Bamburg. Now, as intellectually the Catholic 
portion of Germany had been reconquered from Protestantism mainly 
through the missionary agency of the Jesuits (when in the fresh- 
ness of their youth), so did it continue under the guardianship 
of the Society for mental instruction and religious edification down 
to the eighteenth century. What kind of instruction and edifica- 
tion were provided for the German mind by these Fathers will 
surprise even those who may be disposed to anticipate a minimum 
of education. Dr. Schwab has laboriously collected specimens of 
what was taught in Catholic school-books issued under Jesuit 
authority, and they exceed in worthlessness the worst trash of the 
worst old dame school. He quotes from a catechism in the shape 
of a children’s dialogue, officially used throughout the diocese, and 
which for effrontery and travesty of sacred things into child's 
play is simply blasphemous ; while as a full measure of what was 
furnished in the higher classes, it will hardly be believed that 
in the eighteenth century, at the examination for a doctor's 
degree, such medizeval fancies in physics as those of the evil eye, 
or the fabulous action of certain minerals on the human system, 
were established topics for discussion. Catholic Germany, after 
the peace of Westphalia, lay stupified under the soporific in- 
fluence of this anodyne, applied by an organization which secured 
absolute installation everywhere, until a marked and organic 
reaction manifested itself soon after the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and, what is very deserving of notice, was 
favoured by the native ecclesiastical princes. No doubt, the fact of 
the suppression of the Jesuits by the Pope—this solemn sentence 
of condemnation by the highest moral tribunal in the Church— 
materially contributed to give elasticity’ to the movement by the 
hue of sacred authority which it imparted to the hostility felt 
against the school of thought propagated by Jesuit teaching. It 
remains always a noteworthy circumstance that in the German 
hierarchy the movement directed towards emancipation from 
specifically Roman fetters found conspicuous advocates. A Bishop- 
Coadjutor of ‘Tréves wrote the celebrated treatise that went by 
the name of /ebronius ; the Rhenish Bishops, of their own accord, 
drew up the remarkable document known as the Punctation of 
Ems, in behalf of ancient ‘* Metropolitan and Diocesan rights 
under Imperial supremacy,” against the usurpation of Rome; while 
in Austria (the Episcopate of which is now so largely Ultramon- 
tane), many bishops sustained in public manifestoes Joseph's 
proposal for reforming the established ritual. With this movement 
of ‘‘enlightenment,” as ,it is called by Dr. Schwab, Berg stood 
identified throughout life, and it will create surprise to see in how 
free a manner he could express himself under countenance of his 
Episcopal Sovereign, without incurring disfavour. 

Berg was born, in 1753, in a  Franconian village, 
within the Wiuirzburg diocese, his parents being peasants ; 
and he died, in 1821, in Wiurzburg, which, in every sense, 
had been, throughout, his world. ‘There cannot well be a 
case of sticking more closely to the very clod of one’s native 
soil than Berg’s, who seems never to have set foot outside Wurzburg 
all his days. His first schooling was in the Jesuit Gymnasium, but 
he early felt ‘* that his instruction was neglected by the Jesuits.” 
He therefore entered the Seminary, then under the direction of a 
Rector who encouraged studies proscribed by the fathers, and 
especially German literature. Here Berg underwent, according 
to his own statement, “an inward revolution which proved decisive 
for his whole life.” As a Seminarist, he wrote an essay which 
appeared in Wieland'’s Mercur, and is imbued with a philosophy 
drawn from contemporary French speculation. A Seminarist who 
considers the nervous system the real seat of ideas, and speaks of 
theology as contradicting our view of things, is a curiosity. Berg, 
nevertheless, presented himself for ordination, and received it ; and 
though on his authorship of the essay having become known this gave 
rise to serious representations against his orthodoxy from certain 
quarters, he was soon named by the Prince- Bishop toa chaplaincy at 
the cathedral, and figured as a popular preacher. ‘The government 
of this Prince-Bishop, Franz Ludwig von Kichtal, is the type of the 
kind of easy-going paternal enlightenment which many Germau 
prelates then were favourably disposed to. ‘The most prominent 
feature in his disposition was the child-like simplicity — the 
simplicity flowing from a practical absence of insight into the core 
of things—with which these Churchmen spontaneously courted « 
movement which, if it grew strong, could not fail to devour their 
order. We see here the same spectacle as was exhibited in France 
by members of the aristocracy flirting with the philosophers. Frauz 
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Ludwig was a thoroughly well-meaning prince, who heartily pro- 
moted schools up toa certain level, and showed himself above many 
prejudices and vulgar superstitions. He was a conscientious member 
of his Church, but not a zealot, and his sense of the rights of a 
Prince-Bishop effectually counteracted Ultramontane influences. 
When one of his Canons was denounced by a colleague before the 
Pope's Nuncio, Franz Ludwig simply caused the correspond- 
ence as involving an infraction of his sovereign rights, to be 
seized in the Post Office, and compelled the Nuncio to give up 
the papers in his possession. In 1795 a violent denunciation 
was made against the soundness of the instruction given to 
the clergy in his dominions; Franz Ludwig resented this attack 
from the obscurantist faction, and in a rescript thus ex- 
pressed himself, ‘‘I know not whether it has been remarked 
how, because of the fact that the philosophers of a neighbouring 
empire have overthrown its constitution and most of its positive re- 
ligion, it is now common to infer from this abuse of philosophy 
and enlightenment the necessity for their utter proscription. As 
erroneous as this consequence is, leading from one extreme to 
another, it has much that attracts at present, when it is fancied 
that whatever is dear to man might be held fast in its fixed 
orbit, provided the intellectual faculties be only put in the 
fetters in which they were twenty or thirty years ago. I can- 
not leave unremarked that many persons screen not the purest 
intentions behind this inference. While denouncing the Liberalism 
of our times, they make a vindication of times gone by, with their 
knowledge, prejudices, and sometimes their passions, fancying by 
a revival of the old superstition and the old Inquisition 
to restore not so much religion as their own power.” Language 
like this in 1793, from one who really was a pious bishop, a 
sincere churchman, is, to say the least, noteworthy. In the same 
year, Franz Ludwig was requested by a brotherhood to sanction a 
religious procession, in the style now so much encouraged, to a 
sanctuary in his State. His reply (and where is the Catholic 
bishop of the present day who would dare to give the same?) was 
to this purport :—‘‘ His Princely Grace has no intention of intro- 
ducing new Brotherhoods and pilgrimages ; the so-called Brethren 
and Sisters had best bear themselves in a Christian and upright 
manner, and then neither brotherhoods nor pilgrimages would be 
needful to them.” 

Consistently with such views, Franz Ludwig promoted primary 
schools, and raised the University by the appointment of superior 
men to chairs, and in their number Berg, who was made Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History. Dr. Schwab gives ample extracts 
from his lectures. They are remarkable for their freedoin of 
criticism. ‘The substantive matter is naturally in arrear of what 
has been the fruit of modern scholarship, but the method applied 
by that scholarship is here already in outline. Current formulas 
are discarded for a study of original authorities, and it is distinetly 
acknowledged that the fruits of scientific inquiry are not confined 
within the province of writers who are Catholics. ‘The objective 
recognition of the historical value of Protestant theology seems to 
us the capital merit of Berg's school,—the criticisms of which, in 
many respects, are otherwise rather of a rationalistic hue that 
surprises. 

Monasticism was specially distasteful to Berg, who, in a lecture, 





says that its conception disturbs the proper relations in life, 
while the worship of relics is pronounced a ‘‘ mental disease,” and 
the current idea of the position held by saints is cleverly described | 
as the application to heaven of the feudal system, where powerful 
vassals in the end get into their hands all the power and grace 
It is to be borne in mind that Berg was 
The professors of Wiirz- 


vested in the sovereign. 
not by himself in these bold utterances. 
burg as a body were of the same stamp, and these men combined 
to enlighten Catholic Germany, through the medium of a literary 
periodical, the Wiirzburger Gelehrte Anzeigen, which appeared not 
only under sanction of the Prince-Bishop, but with a subvention 
from him. The awakening of higher culture and the effecting of 
ecclesiastical reforms are in so many words admitted to be the 
objects aimed at in this publication, and it is impossible to look 
through the copious extracts given from its articles by Dr. Schwab 
without feeling astonishment at the free spirit in which they are 
couched. ‘Throughout the tone is one in sympathy with the great 
intellectual movements of Germany in the fields of fine letters and 
of philosophy. Of Kant’s system it is affirmed that ‘ the Christian 
faith has never been exhibited with more striking truth and more 
beautiful and godlike brilliancy than in the woof and brightness 
of this philosophy!” Of course this periodical excited the intense 
animosity of the Jesuit faction, and became the target for virulent | 


literary attack, but Franz Ludwig was not moved by declamation | 
or denunciation. The tide of general reaction against all Liberal | 


hone was, however, too strong in the end. The independence of 

Wiirzburg disappeared in the Napoleonic vortex, and in the turmoil 
of spirits resulting from that mighty convulsion the Catholic 

mind of Germany became, as elsewhere, affected with the strong 
Conservative dye which is the badge of present U Itramontanism, 

Such Liberal latitudinarianism could not escape instant fulmina- 
tion in a period characterized thus in a letter to Oberthiir, the 
Dean of the Wiirzburg Theological Faculty :—* ‘lf ever stupid 
malice had an opportuuity to undermine all good, it is now, when 
Princes are scared by hobgoblins of Enlightenment and Philo- 
sophy; when the Pope, with his Nuncios, screams from all sides 
against the pressure put on religion by the learned; and when 
even ministers begin by hearing mass in the morning and 
finish the day by saying their matins.” Berg's last years were not 
cheerful. Under the Bavarian Government he continued to reside 
in Wiirzburg, but though still in some outward official relations 
with the University, he felt himself out of sympathy with the pre- 
vailing spirit. To the last he retained the same peculiar secular 
complexion in his religious ideas which he had imbibed in early 
days. Sacerdotalism was thoroughly distasteful to this really 
pious Catholic and thoroughly well-conducted priest. Wherever 
he came across this sentiment, it excited his ire. lle railed at 
the ritualism of Protestant pietists, as he protested against the 
would-be wonders and saint-mongering practices hawked about by 
those of his own persuasion. Indeed, Berg's irritation at all doc- 
trine which loved to clothe itself in antiquarian mummeries went 
to the length of warping his sense of literary appreciation. The 
most curious example of this is an elaborate opinion, delivered 
officially by Berg very shortly before his death, against Peetz’s 
grand collection of Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, because he 
saw in the undertaking only the symptoms of a morbid love for the 
revival of medivalism. Such an opinion shows a_ strange 
obliquity of intellectual vision, and explains, what otherwise is 
perplexing, why Berg, and the men of his school, failed of any 
lasting influence on the mind of Catholic Germany. ‘This was due to 
the circumstance, that though in general sympathy with the great 
intellectual wave on the heave in Germany, they were themselves 
no more men of real science than were the Encyclopzdists of 
France. ‘Therefore, though full of Liberal impulses and Liberal 
instincts, they never were able to produce aught that could be of 
permanent value to the higher criticism of our day. ‘I'he school 
of which Berg was an ornament was essentially a school of the 
century—a school that came and went like a rash—but still as 
such it was very symptomatic, and is worthy of a historian’s 
observation, for though fleeting in form, it proceeded from inward 
affinities which have not been exhausted by this ephemeral 
manifestation. 


SILVIA.* 
SmviA Narptr is an Italian girl, about eighteen, of old “ patri- 
cian” blood, crossed with Welsh. She comes tripping out of 
Dom Sabino’s house on the heights above Sorrento and makes 
Dom Sabino in the shade lay by his Ilorace because she is tired of 
the knitting to which the Principessa, his notable sister, has set 
her. ‘She was not beautiful, not even very pretty, but she had 
a bright Italian face, fine eyes, glossy hair, and the loveliest of 
dimples,” in addition to “a graceful figure, and that light, 
graceful carriage which is not always the gift of youth, but 
is one of its chief seductions.” After this disclaimer of pret- 
tiness it would be hardly fair to this innocent, wayward, winning 
young creature not to add that throughout the story the 
authoress herself, as well as nearly all the dramatis persone, 
describe her as ‘ exquisitely pretty.” Silvia was nurtured 
in the old Palazzo Nardi at Rome, but the story finds her an 
orphan, living quietly and happily at Sorrento with Dom Sabino 
and the Principessa, whom we conjecture to be her relations. 
Then Madame de I’Epine, an Englishwoman, also a sort of relation, 
whom Silvia had once seen, ten years ago, and liked, writes 
inviting the young Italian to stay with her in Paris, with contin- 
gencies of London. Silvia, who has a knack of getting her own 
way, jumps at the dazzling prospect, and—amid the sorrowful 
forecastings of Dom Sabino and the Principessa, that one day she 
will need to fly back to their quiet dovecote again—goes off in the 
Naples steamer under the escort of Mrs. Green, a comic character 
who lives ‘a good deal with and upon her friends,” serving them 
for such pay as she can get, as a sort of professional escort, lady- 
courier, and general messenger. Mrs. Green has come out with a 
consigament of young ladies, and now takes Silvia on the return 


| voyage; but while the freight is yet ‘n transitu, there comes a 
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message that Madame de l’Epine cannot stay in Paris, and Silvia 
is to be consigned to her at her French chateau at St. Rémy ; 
furthermore, until such time as Madame de l’Epine can reach her 
chateau, the young lady is to be warehoused with Madame’s and 
Mrs. Green’s friend, ‘‘ Lady John,” who has an ornate villa hard 
by. Lady John is a young widow, rather pretty, who built her 
yilla in a passing whim, and is obliged to live in it because she 
cannot afford to do anything else, trying to starve off ennui by 
keeping a fluctuating corps of more or less frivolous acquaintances. 
To this menagerie Silvia is borne, a little ruffled at being so un- 
ceremoniously shunted off the road to Paris and its delights; as an 


inmate of this happy family she makes her jirst acquaintance with | 
English society, and doesn’t thiuk much of it. She gets no further | 
than St. Rémy, at least while Miss Kavanagh is responsible for | 


her, and at the head-quarters of quick, silly Lady John, and 
studious, nervous, good little Madame de I’Epine the story unfolds 
itself. There is a housekeeper here, Mrs. Groom, a shrewd 
woman who reads classical novels and keeps her own counsel from 
everybody but Silvia. Her first meeting with Silvia is a fair 
specimen of the heroine. Silvia is in her bedroom when Mrs. 
Groom enters, with an apology, to look for something :— 


“*You aro Mrs. Groom,’ said Silvia, with her bright smile.—‘ Yes,’ 
the new comer replied, in the same abrupt and rather harsh voice. 
She was Mrs. Groom, and Mamzelle need not mind her. Silvia did 
mind her, however, she even looked at her with evident interest and 
curiosity. Perhaps, young and inexperienced though she was, the 
shrewd, young Italian detected in the housekeeper’s brown face a native 
strength and originality which she had not found in the drawing-room 
below. Mrs. Groom not seeming much inclined to speak, Silvia opened 
the conversation. She hoped she did not interfere with Mrs. Groom. 
—‘Oh! dear no, not at all,’ Mrs. Groom answered, without looking 
at her.—This was not encouraging, but Silvia persevered ; shyness 
was not her fault; she could, like all girls, be wild as a bird at 
times; but she could also be free as a child. She drew a chair near 
her own, and tapping the seat with her little hand, she nodded to Mrs. 
Groom, and said, ‘Come hero.’ Mrs. Groom stood and stared, with a 
cap of Lady John’s in her hand. Everyone in the house, from Lady 
John dowards, stood in awe of Mrs. Groom, and here was this audacious 
little chit of a girl tapping « chair to her as if she were Dash, the dog. 
But Silvia was evidently unconscious of offence, for as Mrs. Groom did 
not obey her first signal, she renewed her invitation by beckoning ina 
pretty graceful way, and saying in the most coaxing tones, ‘Do come.’ 
And again she patted the chair, but Mrs. Groom was not going to be patted 
to, not she. So she drily answered that she had no time.—‘ No time!’ 
said Silvia, frowning.—‘ No.'—The young girl rose, stamped her foot and 
looked at her with sparkling eyes. ‘Say you are a cross old thing!’ she 
exclaimed warmly. The cap nearly dropped from Mrs. Groom’s hands 
at this unexpected burst of temper; but before she had recovered from 
her surprise Silvia sat down again, and, looking at the fire, shook her 
head ruefully. She was evidently arguing with Silvia Nardi, and she 
did not seem much pleased with that young lady’s behaviour. After 
a while spent in silently looking at the smouldering embers, the young 
Italian rose, knelt down, and said her prayers, with every appearance 
of sincere devotion.” 


Mrs. Groom goes, and has to return for something else. 


“The young girl was in bed, and her lamp was extinguished ; but 
Mrs. Groom had come armed with a lighted taper, and at once made 
her way to Lady John’s cap, which was lying on the chair so unluckily 
patted by Silvia; she was going to retreat with it, when a voice pro- 
ceeding from behind the bed curtains said very softly, ‘ Mrs. Groom.’— 
‘Yes, Miss,’ was the stiff reply.—‘ Will you tuck me in, please?’ Mrs. 
Groom went and did as she was desired. Whilst she was thus engaged 
Silvia suddenly flang her two arms around her neck and said penitently, 
‘I am so sorry, Mrs.Groom.’ Mrs, Groom tried to frown, but could not. 
Sho tried not to laugh,—in vain. She burst out into a loud, sonorous 
ha! ha! which showed that Mrs. Groom had good lungs and no refine- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Groom is interesting and diverting, and so is Lady John, 
with her petulances over her menagerie and the inmates who will go 
away unhandsomely and are dull when they stay: she is sure Mr. 
Laing went away on account of the Sphinx clock over the bed- 
room mantelpiece, only he never said so, But the subordinate 
characters are mostly shaped after a fashion, more fitted for a farce 
than a novel, of giving each some peculiarity to be displayed 
incessantly. They are all working their little trades wearisomely 
when we come across them. ‘There isa Mrs. Barton, who is good 
for nothing but to extol the powers of her absent lord, and there 
is Madame de I’Epine’s father, the Capitaine, whose réle is to be 
excessive about everything. ‘They come out on us like automaton 
figures. Mrs. Barton says something is the matter; Mr. Barton 
would fathom it at once: he ought to have been a Cabinet 
minister. ‘The Capitaine says Xerxes was ‘‘of all mean, sneaking, 
contemptible despots, the peer;” or Shakespeare is ‘* the grandest 
fellow, gigantic, Sir, a perfect mountain of a man,” &c., &e. 
They tinkle out their little characteristics, and retire until the 
machinery brings them round to the front again. ‘Then there is 
also a well-bred, honourable, but languid and much-bored Mr. 
Lovell, who admires Silvia; but the hero, Charles Meredith, a 
civil engineer, and Madame de 1'Epine’s half-brother, is one of 


the calm, powerful heroes before whom feminine novelists, both 
‘female and male, delight to fall down. Beyond the “ power” to 
| which Silvia, like other heroines, has to succumb, Mr. Mere- 
'dith has nothing in common with the brutal dragoons of Mr. 
| Lawrence or the genteel bears of Mr. Reade. Miss Kavanagh 
| can make ladies and gentlemen, and Mr. Meredith is a gentleman 
and behaves as such. He is pale (a railway engineer pale, aud in 
, ahot climate, in which he rides ten hours a day!) with “the vigour 
of a strong mind in the broad clear forehead, shadowed with 
curling chestnut hair,”—*‘ deep-set gray eyes, so luminous and 
clear,” but which “looked as if they could kindle into sudden 
wrath if need were,”"—the whole conveying a first impression of 
“ grace, elegance, and amiable goodness,” and a second of 
| ‘strength, bodily as well as mental.” He comes before us as a 
man accustomed to success in everything, from cricket upwards to 
engineering. It is, perhaps, as well for him that his authoress 
does not describe any of these successes by which he qualified for 
a hero, for his principal success in the novel, and made much 
account of, is the killing of a wolf by a sheer “ fluke ;” he knows 
everything, we are given to understand, but he falls with calm 
unconsciousness into the hackneyed blunder about the meaning 
But he does everything without apparent effort, 
and has no self-consciousness. Girls fall in love with him right 
and left, yet he never seems to know it. Silvia waywardly deter- 
mines before hand to dislike him, and ends by bowing before him ; 
while he, with characteristic strength of purpose, has vowed that 
|she shall marry none but him. But he speaks too soon, before 
Silvia has got three parts through the first volume ; she refuses 
him ; he fancies she dislikes him, and so they get at cross-purposes. 
Silvia becomes jealous of another girl, outlined as “lovely ” and 
in a trailing skirt, to whom Mr. Meredith's rich and mori- 
bund aunt is bent on marrying him, grows reckless, and 
accepts Mr. Lovell, whose languid but honourable pulses she 
quickens till she finally aggravates him out of the engagement in 
the third volume. While all this current passes on, Silvia is having 
all sorts of other experiences, which astonish but fail to daunt the 
young girl, though fresh from her Italian seclusion. An inn- 
keeper of St. Rémy—who has a grudge against Meredith because 
his own sweetheart (for no fault of Meredith's) has fallen in love 
with him, and because Meredith, as the St. Rémy engineer, fixed 
the railway station remote from his hostel—is continually plot- 
ting against him, and tries to murder him. Silvia knows 


of ** Cui bono.” 


of the would-be murderer, but Meredith makes her keep 
silence, for cogent reasons. Then Madame de Tl Epine’s 


husband, a plausible scamp, from whom she had been living 
separate, swoops back, swindles Meredith’s rival, Lovell, and the 
Capitaine, and is off again. At length, the chateau being burnt, 
Silvia has to go to Lady John’s again. Lady John has now 
another guest, Meredith’s aunt, who bullies everyone except her 
nephew, and continually alters her will. Silvia accidentally sees a 
passage in one of the wills, bequeathing everything to Meredith 
conditionally on his marrying the lovely wearer of the trailing 
skirt. ‘The aunt then dies suddenly, and Mrs. Green, the comic 
chaperon, forges a signature to an unsigned will in favour of 
herself, and Silvia is in the unpleasant position of having to 
confront her by disclosing what she knew of the other will. After 
this coutrefemps the story wiuds itself up. Miss Kavanagh mounts 
'the rostrum and knocks the subordinate characters down to each 
| other in pairs, with much rapidity. What becomes of Silvia we 
shall leave readers to investigate for themselves. The sayings, 
doings, and thoughts of the pretty young Italian girl and her 
| fellow-wayfarers are pleasantly told, and the gardens and the 
country vividly described. ‘The story runs on with just an agree- 
able prescience of what is coming; it is not a novel which one 
| would care to read a second time, but it is sulliciently entertaining 
for one perusal, and like Miss Kavanagh's other novels, and unlike 
| those of some other lady novelists, its atmosphere is of that which 





| is pure and honourable. 


THE GRAVES OF FRILFORD.* 
An American statesman has drawn an eloquent contrast between 
a country like England, in which those who lie under the earth 
}are more numerous than those who labour upon it, and a new 
territory—such as the Far West, at least, still is—in which the 
living generation outuambers the dead. ‘The sentiment may point 
'a moral in more directions than one. We are surrounded not only 
'by the graves of men and women who lived before us, but by the 
remains of successive civilizations which we have outlasted. Ina 


| © Researches and Excavations in an Ancient Cemetery in Frilford. By George 
| Rolleston, Linacre Professor at Oxford, Printed for the Society of Antiquaries by 


} J. B. Nichols. 
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very learned and interesting paper, Professor Rolleston has called 
the attention of antiquaries to some excavations at Frilford, a 
little village on the Ock, a feeder of the Isis. Frilford is now a 
mere agricultural township, with rather more than a hundred 
inhabitants; and under the present conditions of population there 
seems not the smallest chance that it will ever become of any | 





importance. Except that its name occurs in the chartulary 
of Abingdon, its very existence in Anglo-Saxon times | 


would be unknown to us. Nevertheless, Dr. Rolleston has shown | 
conclusively that it was a British settlement, received an infusion 
of Romano-Britons, as we must call them, and at least one wealthy 
settler of this class, and was finally occupied in force by Germanic 
invaders. The cemetery seems to have been disused soon after the 
final triumph of Christianity, as only a few skeletons of the Anglo- 
Saxon type have been buried, and not burned. Practically, 
then, we may assume that Frilford flourished between the fourth 
and seventh centuries; and we may probably refer its conquest to 
the campaign of 571, when Cuthwulf led the West Saxous up the 
Vale of Aylesbury, and seems to have descended again by the 
Roman road from Alcester upon Ensham and Bensington. Fril- 
ford, lying between these two towns, was not likely to escape a 
visit from the invaders. 

So much work has been done in the opening of barrows, that 
Dr. Rolleston’s most interesting results are rather those in which 
he brings his skill as au anatomist to bear upon the conclusions of 
history than those in which he speaks simply as an archmologist. 
Those who have read the accounts of the Lake Cities in Switzer- 
land will remember how it has been possible to reconstruct the 
social life and physical conditions of tribes long ago extinct. An 
examination of more than a hundred skeletons such as have been 
found at Frilford gives room for very wide generalizations. Let 
us take first, the case of the Romano-Britons. Out of 53 skeletons 
28 are classed as old, and only nine as middle-aged. It is obvious 
that the reason of this discrepancy cannot be sought merely in the 
greater durability of the bones of old persons, for the very young 
are next in number to the old. Neither is it easy to believe that 
the conditions of existence were exceptionally favourable to 
longevity in the fifth century at Frilford. ‘* The presence with 
these aged frames,” says Dr. Rolleston, ‘of coins bearing such 
names as those of Gratian tempts us to explain the phenomenon 
by the hypothesis of the young men having been taken away 
to fight and die in distant countries under such commanders 
as Magnus Maximus.” We may add, that under any cir- 
cumstances the able-bodied men of a village were likely 
to die at a distance from it, in a century when Mngland was 
traversed by hostile bands. Almost more curious is the fact that 
out of the Romano-British skeletons which can be identified as male 
or female respectively, the male are to the female very nearly as 3 
to 2 (48 and 34); whereas in a modern English cemetery the 
female would be to the male as 11 to 10. Dr. Rolleston notes the 
tradition of a British monastery near Abingdon, but elects to 
think that this part of the burial-ground was ‘ used by prefer- 
‘ence, though by no means exclusively, for male interments.” 
We are inclined to suggest another hypothesis as at least 


. : ‘ ” 
started with the hypothesis that the Saxons had a distinctive 


civilization finds himself in the end inclining to Guizot’s comparison 
of them with Red Indians. In another respect Dr. Rolleston's 
examinations have led him to a remarkable conclusion. Even thoge 
who hold that the Britons were in great measure destroyed and 
driven out of the richer parts of England by the invaders, haye 
generally supposed that the Saxons retained a portion of the 
women as handmaids and concubines. In the case of Frilford, 
however, the evidence is the other way. ‘* The crania found 
buried with the Anglo-Saxon insignia of the female sex are 
most distinctly different, both as to signs of culture and ag tg 
type and contour, from the crania which belonged to the Romano. 
British women exhumed here. I do not think these Rowenas, 
with somewhat prognathic jaws, and small, unhandsomely con. 
toured calvaria, could have been exceedingly goodly to look 
upon.” Ifere, however, it must be borne in mind that Frilford 
was probably conquered in the fourth generation, at least, after 
the first Saxon settlement ; and the comparatively brutal type of 
the wives and daughters of the conquering race may probably be 
explained on other grounds than an absence of Keltie blood. 
Still we do not profess to challenge Professor Rolleston’s conclusion, 
We probably know enough to say that the general circumstances of 
the Germanic conquest of Britain had many features in common 
throughout the island, and many points of difference in particula 
districts. The West Saxons may have been exceptionally 
savage in their victories, or, as the traditions of Arthur seem to 
a race that died and retired 
What we really want for the 
sixth ituries, is a series of 


prove, may have been opposed by 
before them, but would not fuse. 

unwritten history of the fifth and 
explorations in every county by competent and scholarly archaeo- 
logists like Dr. Rolleston. As a model of what may be done in 
this way, his paper on the Frilford cemetery is of the very highest 
value; but its very excellence makes us the more anxious that it 
should be adequately followed up, before the contents of other 
such burial-grounds have been carted away with gravel, or spread 


nay 


ce! 


as dressing on fields. 


A MISSIONARY IN ASIA MINOKL.* 
Mvcn careful reading of the records of numerous missionaries 
concerning many lands has led us to the deliberate conclusion that 
they are on the whole more reliable and accurate in their informa- 
tion than almost any other travellers ; they remain longer, and are 
brought into closer contact with the people among whom they 
dwell, and have opportunities of forming a just judgment such as 
are afforded to few others. Though their view of the spiritual con- 
dition of a people is often altogether deficient in perspective, yet 
| they can generally get the freedom from prejudice which comes 
of all real nearness to any object, while long residence of itself 
makes many a perplexed question plain. It was, therefore, with 
considerable interest we took up Dr. Van Lennep’s book, but it 
has not justified our expectations. ‘Thirty years missionary in 
Turkey,” we said to ourselves; ‘‘has travelled much in little 
known parts of Asia Minor,’—we shall surely add something 





worthy consideration. Cesar and Xiphilinus both testify to 
the existence of polyandry among the Britons. If they are 
‘correctly informed, a country settlement like Frilford is just the 
place where such a practice would be longest perpetuated ; : 
it may partially explain the rapidity and certainty of the Germanic 


conquests, if the natural increase of population in Britain was | 


constantly kept in check by the murder or exposure of female 
infants. 
type, which Dr. Rolleston calls ‘the River-bed,” and refers con- 
jecturally to slaves, there are nine female skulls to one male. 
regards stature, the average height of the Romano-British male 


was 5 feet 8 inches, that of the primitive Kelt 5 feet 6 inches. | 


The women, however, seem only to have averaged about 5 feet. 
‘** The greater relative stature of the males of this variety of the 
Romanized Celt may perhaps be accounted for by their having 
been more exposed to, and invigorated by, the influences of an 
out-of-door life; whilst the stature of the females, which is so 
disproportionately smaller as compared with modern nations, may 


have been due to their spending their lives inside houses which, | 


if light, must have been cold; if warm, must have been dark ; 
which had no chimneys, and only in the case of the rich, hypo- 
causts, and even in their case probably no glass.” 

Of the Saxon invaders of the Thames valley Dr. Rolleston 
speaks in anything but flattering terms. Instead of the ‘noble 
proportions and indications of culture” which are not infrequent 


in the skulls of Romano-Britons, we revert at once to a savage 
type when we come to Germanic crania; and the inquirer who’ 


and. | 


On the other hand, in the case of some skulls of a lower | 


As} 


valuable to our stock of information on this subject; and with 
this end in view, rather than in any critical spirit, we 
|read carefully through these two volumes. We fear few will 
| be disposed to follow our example; and we can only hope those 
few will find adequate compensation. ‘The book is heavy in the 
extreme, not so much, or indeed at all, that Dr. Van Lennep has 
not something to say, but that he hasso much dilliculty in saying it. 
We are told in the preface that he has been driven from his chosen 
| field of thirty years’ labour for ** presuming to defend the religious 
liberties and rights of the sixty new-born Evangelical Churches of 
Western Asia, and for expressing views based upon a broader 
| experience and more generous sentiments than have fallen to the 
| lot of his persecutors.” And we looked with interest to discover 
what these broader views and more geuerous sentiments might be, 
which had thus placed their holder at such disadvantage, bat no 
hint do we gather of anything which could have incurred the 
censure of the most rigid of missionary boards. Dr. Van Lennep’s 
book is almost entirely compiled from his diary, and consequently 
we have wearisome pages of incidents which, had he been compelled 
to draw on his memory or on mere notes for his material, would 
have been forgotten or curtailed. Yet we would by no means be 
supposed to say that these volumes are utterly devoid of noteworthy 
That were scarcely possible in the detail of the thirty years’ 


tter 
ULecr 


facts. 
experience of any man of ordinary iutelligeace, but they might 
have been so much more abundant. 

The record he gives of the experiments of Kufopean coloniza- 
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pas 
tion as tried in Amasia has considerable interest. It apparently 
originated with a Mr. Metz, who had sent a Mr. George Kruz to 
Amasia to purchase from year to year silk cocoons, and after 
reducing its bulk by hydraulic pressure to send it to Europe. It 
struck Mr. Metz there was no reason why this silk should not be 
also wound in Amasia. A will was established, and the art of 
winding taught by two or three experienced persons from Italy 
to Christian and Turkish girls, when it occurred to some of those 
interested in the work that the influence of a whole colony of 
godly men and women, sent out mostly from Germany, might 
have a most beneficial influence on the population around, their 
lives preaching more forcibly than the solitary missionary’s 
voice the great truths of the Gospel. We need not add that the 
vision, however bright, was destined to prove the dream of an 
enthusiast; carpenters, masons, millers, machinists, shoemakers, 
sent out with reference, not to their proficiency in their respective 
trades, but to their professions of godliness in their village homes, 
proved a strange medley when thrown into the heart of an 
Oriental population. The goodness of many, observes Dr. Van 
Lennep, was not of a character to ‘‘ keep” with change of circum- 
stances; with many it extended no further than its record in the 
certificate of lenieut or interested friends, and even where genuine, 
the customs of the lower forms of German life, innocent, possibly, 
in themselves, were hardly likely to commend themselves as an 
advance either in morals or civilization to the observation of an 
Oriental; and our author, evidently as the result of real knowledge 
on the subject, speaks of the mischief often done even by the best 
missionaries themselves through the attempt to force on Orientals 
the civilization and, as they think, ‘ better way” which these be- 
nighted people are bound meekly to receive, but which really 
excites only their invincible contempt, as evidence to them of a low 
morality, if not of utter barbarism. Dr. Van Lennep himself 
asserts again and again that foreign agency in this work of Evan- 
gelicalism is useful only to begin the work, to raise up if possible a 
few able native teachers, and leave to a few such enlightened men 
the carrying on of the work. And whilst on this subject, we might 
observe, that as the missionary physician should seem the nearest 
approach to the character of Christ, so we wish it could be found 
more often practicable than it is to combine the two offices in one, 
being very sure, after no slight study of the subject, that one man 
combining in himself a thorough knowledge of medicine with the 
sympathetic nature which has often a special aptitude in teach- 
ing, might achieve the work of ten ordinary men. Before leaving 
the subject of European colonization, we must observe that Dr. 
Van Lennep thinks Asia Minor offers a wide and hopeful field for 
agricultural enterprise, though he gives fair warning that none 
may hope to succeed who are not prepared to serve a special 
apprenticeship to native modes of cultivation. In this, asin so many 
other things, he thinks the inveterate prejudice of settlers in favour 
of their own European methods has proved a formidable drawback 
both to progress and success. 

We get some insight into life at Tocat from our author's some- 
what bald notices of his life when there. It could have been by no 
means an uneventful seven years he passed there, beginning his 
work as founder of an institution for educating young men for the 
Christian ministry. Their entry in Tocat seemed likely to prove an 
unpropitious one. The people turned out from every house to see 
the new preacher of the hated Protestant heresy “ with anything 
but a look of welcome on their faces,” but the missionary’s wife 
had placed their year-old boy at the window of their ¢aktaraven, 
and the laughing, crowing baby, as Dr. Van Lennep was often 
told afterwards, stole the hearts of the people. Still they found it 
indispensable to keep good weapons and show the natives they 
knew how to use them, and we are not prepared to question this 
mode of procedure. Dr. Van Lennep says it has appeared strange 
to some to hear of a missionary carrying about murderous weapons 
with him, and that he himself commenced his career a perfect Quaker 
on the subject of self-defence, but that when he found himself tra- 
velling on roads infested with murderers and highway robbers, 
and had more lives than his own to protect, he began to 
think there was another side to the question. ‘The history 


of evangelistic labours often reads like one long record 
of disappointments, which somehow act as _ploughshares, 


and in the end, when labourers have died, scoffers laughed, and 
sceptics turned sadly aside, the seed which had to die gives earnest 
of the long-delayed harvest. It was thus in this narrative. Seventeen 
promising students were under instruction when funds failed, and 
the institution for two years was entirely closed; the mission 
premises, with a carefully collected library of two thousand 
volumes, were burnt to the ground by a fanatical incendiary. 


These troubles brought out whatever there was of true metal 
among the people. 

But after all, however able a missionary or otherwise, and we have 
too scant indications in this volume to enable us to judge, the sub- 
ject in which our author seems most at home is in anti- 
quarian research. Ne stone that bore trace of an inscription, 
no road that bears mark of ancientness, or rock that has on 
its surface a hieroglyph escapes his notice, and we really 
commend these volumes to the antiquary or the archwologist. 
Tue ancient Acropolis at Amasia; the King Iouse, standing on 
the site of the ancieut palace of the kings of Pontus; the aqueduct, 
the most interesting memorial of antiquity to be found in Amasia ; 
the carved blocks in the neighbourhood of Euyuk, all are 
accurately (not being antiquarians, we had almost said tediously) 
described. The drawings are exceedingly well done, and the 
archa logist will probably delight in pages of measurements and 
carefully accurate details of monuments which Dr. Van Lennep 
| says are worth a long j purney to see. The chapter devoted toa 
description of the ruins of Enyuk, of one of the most remarkable 
aud ollest edifices to be found in Asia Minor, is worth patient and 
careful study ; it requires too absolutely to be read as a whole to 
almit of our making any selection from it. We can only give the 
conclusion at which our author seems to have arrived, that the 
ruins are those of an ancient temple of Egyptian origin, dating as 
far back as the earliest conquests of that people, and dedicated 
originally to the gols of Egypt; that the stay of the Egyptian 
conquerors was short, and the building dedicated by the people of 
the land to the subsequently introduce! worship of Astarte. Dr. 
Van Leunep has done this part of his work so well, we cannot 
| but think he might on other subjects, had he but disencumbered 
lhimself of the weight of superfluous detail with which diaries 

always abound, have done good service ; but he writes like a man 

who purposely avoids giving his inmost conclusions on almost 
| all disicult or contested points. We have little doubt those con- 
clusions, the result of thirty years of observation, would be worth 
| having; but then, we don’t get them. 











MR. DICEY ON THE EAST.* 

We feel as if an apology were due to Mr. Dicey for keeping his 
book so long beside us. As in some respects an occasional pro- 
duction—a book, that is, which derives some of its interest from 
its references to passing events,—its disadvantages under critical 
inspection are increased in progressive ratio with the lapse of time. 
In these days the biggest events quickly fall into antiquity, if they 
do not exactly pass out of memory, and accordingly the opening 
of the Suez Canal, which occasioned Mr. Dicey’s journey and with 
which a great part of the present volumes is taken up, though not 
eight months old, is not exactly a novelty. It seems hard ona 
writer, if such a book has any claim to notice at all—and anything 
of Mr. Dicey’s has of course more than a merely regular claim—to 
postpone that notice to a time when the occasional interest has 
passed away. But on reflection, we are not sorry that some 
accidental circumstances have caused the present delay. It puts 
us in a better position for stating some things which ought to give 
the book currency apart from its occasional interest. Accident 
having separated the reading from the reviewing of the book by a 
pretty long interval, we are enabled to say with some confidence 
that there is a great deal to remember besides the occasional matter, 
which indeed is rather apt to slip from the recollection with the heap 
of lucubrations in newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets to which 
the inauguration of the Suez Canal gave birth. Turning over 
the pages, one sees that it is the voyage down the Danube, con- 
stantinople, Palestine, the every-day life of Egypt, not the special 
subjects which were the business of the Daily Telegraph commis- 
sioner, that stand out as landmarks in the volumes. We have a 
vivid remembrance of the forlorn Varna and Rustchuk Railway, 
the crowds and bazaar at Constantinople, the Turkish graveyards 
in the same city, the Levant steamer with a half-exposed harem 
among its freight, the nomenclature of the Egyptian railway 
stations and the unexpected charms of Egyptian scenery, the 
wonders of Cairo, the adventurous trip to the Cave of Adullam 
and the meanness of Jerusalem—with many more points and scenes 
—all quite independent of the occasional interest of the book. 
The occasions of the journey were thus merely the incidents which 
turned Mr. Dicey on to a very different subject. Mr. Dicey—as 
from the remarks in his preface he is evidently quite aware—has 
written a book on the East, not on the Suez Canal or the 
Empress’s visit to Constantinople. 


ty Edward Dicey. Loudon: Macmillan aud Co 
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It is a different question, of course, what the merits of the con- 
tribution on the East may be; but it is unique,—this is of itself a 
considerable merit,—and the mere fact that, by whatever process, 
the author stamps a certain impression of the East on the mind 
indicates both the power and the value of the work. At first sight, 
the conditions were unfavourable to any great success. The 
author was a mere passing visitant, unacquainted with the 
languages of the countries, unable to communicate with the 
masses of the people, not devoting sufficient time even to see more 
than a fringe of the countries which he successively touched. And 
there were intrinsic disqualifications, which the author partly 
expresses, such as a lack of enthusiasm for antiquity, a lurking 
cynical contempt for the deeper passions and interests which move 
nations, and we suspect some incapacity for judging the material 
weight of different countries or the value of economic facts. But 
working under limitations, Mr. Dicey has produced a picture of the 
East which would not otherwise have been so effective —a picture 
by an experienced traveller and man of letters, who is in every 
way a typical modern, tolerant, utilitarian, but a little hard and 


ovine 
abandoned, that Western notions of fashion creep in amongst the 


women even where old notions of jealousy prevail, that the East 
has nothing to set up against the invasion of Western ideas and 
energy. ‘The many little traits which he scatters throughout the 
volumes, such as the sham reverence which he found among the 
guardians of the mosque of St. Sophia, and the mock fanaticism of 
| the great procession at Cairo, leave no doubt of the unreality of 
the show which Orientalism still maintains in the great Eastern 
towns, of which Europeans have literally made themselves masters, 
The observation does not yo deep, but it is made by an accurate 
observer, and unequivocal in its character. Possibly Western 
| influences have only touched the surface of Orientalism; if Western 





men and things could be removed from contact to-morrow, the 
jereer=d of their influence might soon be as a dream, and the 
unruffled East would go on in its old way ; but the influence is irre- 
/ movable, and this fact enhances the interest of what is now the 
| grotesque spectacle of its operation. ‘The spectacle will soon 
enough be far more serious than grotesque. 

We have expressed, somewhat inadequately, we fear, our sense 


unsympathetic—of the outside world of the East first of all, and of the value of Mr. Dicey’s sketches. ‘That they are vivid, not too 
also of the inside world, so far as it is being subjected to the insinu- | highly coloured, but still brilliant, and give a unique impression of 
ating and withering force of Western influences. As a painter of | the East, an impression which will not soon wear off, is the very 


actual scenes, Mr. Dicey could not have brought better qualifica- 
tions to the task—the cynical habit of checking his imagination, 
which is proof even against the fascination of the Kast, enabling 


one to realize from his description, perhaps better even than by | 


actual travel, the downright, every-day aspect which Eastern 
things present to the Western mind. Most people’s imaginations 
play tricks with them at all times, and it takes a man of Mr. 
Dicey's vigour, carelessness of antiquity, and skill in photograph- 
ing strange sights and places, to look with steady eyes on the 
scene, and reproduce it impartially and exactly. How well Mr. 
Dicey paints all his readers know. We could easily fill our space 
with extracts from the present volumes, as, for instance, the 
description of the beauty of that railway journey across the Delta, 
for which he stands up so stoutly :— 


“There is a look of Holland, doubtless, in the dykes, in the wind- 
mills, in every knoll and bank, in the vessels whose hulls are hidden 
from view, and whose masts seem to be sailing on dry land; but there 
is nothing Dutch about the infinite richness and variety of growth. The 
face of the country reminds you somehow of an immense gridiron, the 
bars being formed of ridges and ditches. Cotton plantations, speckled 
with their bright whity-pink flowers; golden wheat crops, ripe for the 
sickle ; Indian corn, with its horny comb of yellow grain ; sugar-canes, 
bending beneath their burden of leaves; palm-groves, with the red 
bunches of dates tied fillet fashion to the cone-shaped bark—fill up in 
turn the plots and spaces between the rills of water. To this Nile 
culture there is an inferior as well as a superior limit. If the swell of 


the ground rises above water-mark, tho land is a desert; if the roll of | 
the plain sweeps much below the mark, the land becomes a swamp ; | 


and so, here and there, in the very midst of the most fertile districts, 
you will come upon a patch of bare desert sand, whereon nothing grows, 
or upon a mere sedgy marsh, whereon weeds alove find sustenance. 
But happily the ups and downs of that watered plain are so few in 
number, so slight in dimensions, that the water reaches well-nigh every- 
where, fertilizing everything. There is scarcely a break or gap in that 
long series of fields, unenclosed save by silver threads of water sparkling 
in the sun, alongside of which the train carries us all too swiflly. The 
fellahs have not yet left their work, but are still toiling amid the crops. 
For the most part they are working at the trenches, or else preparing 
the lands from which the crops have just been cut, for another sowing. 


In the same field you will see buffaloes, oxen, donkeys, mules, eamels,— | 
all employed in dragging loads or carrying burdens. There are women | 
hoeing the rice; children bearing baskets upon their heads; and men, | 


women, children—half-naked often, barefoot always—have all got rich 
colours in their ragged attire, glaring, not inharmoniously, against their 


dusty skins. There is not a cloud in the sky, not a ripple on the water, | 


not a breath of air across the flat level, and it is only by the lengthen- 
ing of the shadows we know that evening is stealing on.” 


This is a bit of a long description, which presents the still life | 


of Egypt in a way that only an artist could present it. And Mr, 
Dicey has, in fact, left a perfect picture of the exterual East ; the 


Strange groups of its towns aud bazaars, the pleasures of its | 


desert-travelling, the clear outlines of its scenery, the grotesque- 


ness of a life in which—as in Cairo at the time of the annual pro- 


cession, when the Sheikh and his suite ride over a living pavement 
of prostrate believers—W estern operas and ca /ts chantants,and horse- 


racing, and fashions in dress are mixed up with ceremoniesand habits | 


that are strikingly Oriental. But Mr. Dicey paints a certain part of 
the inner life of the East as well,—the action of those Western 
influences which are insinuating themselves everywhere, and cating 
the heart out of the old Eastern life. Here language and know- 
ledge of the country would have helped little, the knowledge of 


French bringing the author quite enough into contact with the per- 


sonages of the Government and the classes who are directly subject to 


Western influences. Mr. Dicey is able to see that there is little life | 


least that can be said of them. They are entertaining and amus- 
ing besides, and full of clever writing, but that “ goes without 
| speaking” when the author is so experienced. We hope we have said 
enough to show that apart from the occasiona! subjects of interest 
which we have not remarked on at all, there is more than enough 
in the volumes to make them be sought for by the general reader. 
We may add, however, that the account of the Suez Canal is worth 
reams of the historical and discursive writing we have had about it. 
As a record of the ceremony, of views and opinions before and after 
it, of the nature of the enterprise itself, it isenough, and more than 
enough for those who have no special interest on these points. 
Where Mr. Dicey fails to be a guide at all is in estimating the 
value of the work—especially its immediate value—now that it is 
accomplished. He repeats in all seriousness the estimates of the 
capacity of the Canal to take two millions of tons of shipping 
annually, when for immediate practical purposes the question is 
whether half or a fourth of that tonnage will go through it in the 
year. He professes incompetency to judge on these points, but they 
are just the points on which the Suez Canal correspondents did 
mischief by repeating for gospel what the promoters of the 
enterprise told them. Mr. Dicey’s candour does not here 
quite excuse him. A correspoudent who has knocked about 
the world so much, who has to deal with questions in which 
the material weight of different countries and industrial interests 
are important elements, ought to contrive to pick up some- 
thing of what would come within his proviuce so well. He 
disappoints us by the easy indifference to most things which he 
professes and practises, though that indifference, we admit, may 
have helped him in merely painting the outside world through 
which he moved, aud not seeking to philosophize upon it. 





VOYAGE OF AN ORLEANIST PRINCE.* 
‘Tuts lively, vigorous book of travels may be considered as the 
best plea for the Princes of the Louse of Orleans which has been 
made for many a day, and its rapid success—four editions in 
about as many months,—may be taken as partly due to this 
| source of interest, though the work itself well deserves its popu- 
‘larity. It was on the 9th of April, 1866, immediately after the 





| funeral of the ex-Queen of the French, that one of her grandsons, 
| the Duc de Penthidvre (son of the Prince de Joinville), set out in 
a sailing-vessel to go round the world. Le was accompanied by 
a youthful friend, a lad of twenty, the Comte de Beauvoir, the 
Duc’s comrade from infancy ; aud the two were under the guar- 
dianship of Lieutenant Fauvel, who had never left the young 
| scion of Orleans during the six years of his service in the United 
States’ Navy. 
| ‘Lhe journal of their travels was kept by De Beauvoir. ‘The first 
| yolume concerns our Australian colonies; the second treats of 
Siam, China, and Japan, from whence the young men struck straight 
| across the Pacific to Darien, aud so home. Within twenty days 
of landing they had the grief to lose Lieutenant Fauvel, who died 
of a fever caught in the tropics. De Beauvoir took the body home 
to France, whence the Due de Penthitvre is excluded by his 
| lineage; and two years later the journal of the expedition was 
| arranged for the press, with good maps aud several illustrations 


| taken from photographs. 


Henri Plor, 4me Edition 





* Vovage autour du Monde, Par le Comte de Beauvoir. 


in Mohammedan fanaticism, that the seclusion of harems is being | Paris,” 1570. 
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ee . . . . . . . “ye . 
[t is an extraordinarily living book, written with the tireless { military music, and fair ladies wandering from lawn to lawn in 








yivacity of youth, but also full of observation. The Comte de | costumes fresh from Paris. It was to the traveller the type of 
what the French are fond of calling “high life,” an expression 


Beauvoir at twenty was a very wise child, and it is more than 
they have naturalized as we do many of their words. From 


resumable, by all he tells us, that the Duc de Penthiérre and his 


caaies are young people of equal value, such as would have rejoiced | Sydney the young men took horse and rode to Botany Bay, the 
the heart of Madame de Genlis, who brought up their grandfather | lonely waters where La Pérouse met the squadron of Governor 
and great-uncles on all the most approved educational theories of Philipp in 1788. ere they found the tomb of Pére Receveur, a 
the latter end of the eighteenth century. In that same spring of | priest who acted as physician to La Pérouse’s expedition; and a 





1866 the Duc d’Alencon, acting as a Lieutenant in the Spanish 
Army, left Europe on what the Comte de Beauvoir calls ‘ the 
glorious expedition of the Philippine Isles,” and the Priuce de Condé 
started for India and Australia, whence he was never to return, 





monumental column to the ill-fated French commander, who sailed 
away after brief intercourse with the English ships, and never was 
heard of more. 


| From this England across the seas, and from the social problems 


It was from the unromantic port of Gravesend that the Duc and | in which the young Comte takes the most ardent and intelligent 


the Comte set sail in the Omar-Pacha, and they were beaten about 
the Channel for a week, not sighting the Peak of ‘Teneriffe until 
the Ist of May. ‘The description of the voyage, though such an 
oft-told tale, is given with singular picturesqueness, and justifies 





; interest, he carries his readers into another world indeed! He 
|and his Prince get passages on board the Hero, a Government 


vessel going to Java to open up commercial communications 
between our Australian colonies and the Dutch possessions, and 


the young men’s predilection for the open sea in a sailing vessel, | though the navigation of the coral seas between the two is 


instead of travelling by the Suez mail, ‘*on which one is treated 
like a trunk.” The Omar-Pacha was, moreover, a good and fleet 
vessel; she “ran a steeplechase” against four other ships from 
Melbourne to London, and did it in 70 days, while some of her 
rivals took 111. Only the cuisine jarred on the young Frenchmen’s 
palates. The soup, says the Comte, was of water and pepper, 
and the sauces were of pepper-and-water combined, while much 
cod fish in the morning and more for dinner, was relieved by 
occasional herrings, and liquid worthy of an aquarium! They 
carried a cow for the pleasure of looking at her, and 
drank preserved milk ; but they ate up ten sheep, from their heads 
to their tails. At twenty years of age, however, even French 
stomachs are accommodating; nevertheless, once at Melbourne, 
after a voyage of 88 days, ‘‘oh! how nice were those fresh 
vegetables !” 

With Melbourne the young men were immensely struck. The 
great wide streets, the theatres, club-houses, and files of cabs filled 
them with astonishment. It is a lesser London, on that savage 
soil, where thirty years ago hardly a squatter planted his but. 
Even the ‘‘ irreproachably-dressed policeman ” is there! And the 
Comte pounces down on his familiar figure as the very type of the 
Anglo-Saxon self-governing colonization. 

Of course a Duc of the oldest house in Europe, and a Comte 
who has been his dear chum from childhood, do not land at 
Melbourne without causing some excitement ; and while they are 
eating their first dinner of fresh vegetables, the Melbourne Club 
sends them a huge envelope on a huge plate ; it contains their title 
of honorary membership. A still larger envelope follows the first ; 
it enfolds free pass-tickets for all the railway lines, and is followed 
by ashower of private cards from all the notables and functionaries 
of the town. ‘These are succeeded by evening editions of all the 
newspapers, announcing the advent of the distinguished visitors, 
who are further serenaded by music beneath the windows of the 
hotel. So the young men are to have the heartiest of welcomes in 
our England across the water, and will, moreover, see everything 
that is to be seen under the best and most intelligent auspices. 
And see they do, —museums, libraries, and prisons, Parliament 
houses, and hunts. ‘They noticed especially the Industrial Library 
at Melbourne, where 400 men sat reading in their working dress ; 
and the Museum of Natural History, where is a collection of 
Australian mammifers, ranging from the kangaroo of 8 feet high 
to the lilliputian rat, but all alike in this, that they carry their 
young in a pouch. ‘‘Fancy,” says the Comte, ‘fancy at least 
forty different sorts of creatures, furry-coated, four-legged, but 
galloping on their hinder paws, with—not their hands, but—their 
offspring in their pockets!” 

From Melbourne the travellers went to Ballarat, saw the 
diggings, and give a long description of their rise and progress. 
They then visited Tasmania and Sydney, and the young Comte 
gives the shrewdest, the most lively comparative view of the three 
colonial centres, of which the freshness is due to his foreign eyes 
and his foreign tongue. Melbourne is the city of progress. 
Hobart Town resembles the old “* county town” in England, with 
whose attributes he seems quite familiar. Not only the laws, but 
the social conditions of 'I'asmania, are infinitely more aristocratic. 
In Tasmania you travel by the traditional English mail coach, 
bowling across the island from north to south on a fine road; and 
here, if you are of noble blood, you are received and féted in fine 
old European style, but with a certain sobriety. Sydney, almost 
tropical in its climate and vegetation,—the land of flowers, where 
you may ride for miles over an enamelled carpet of blossoms, and 
where the Gothic palace of the Governor looks down upon the 
lovely bay,—received the young Frenchmen with garden fetes aud 


reported exceedingly dangerous, they do not hesitate to take this 
| route instead of the ordinary China mail; and so, not without 
| peril, they find themselves on the 10th of November coasting the 
interminable sides of Java, and surrounded by shouting, fighting 
Malays, dressed in all the colours of the rainbow, guiding pirogues 
laden with fruit and vegetables,—a scene full of Indian splendour 
and the brilliant beauty of the East. 

In to what sounds the very unpoetical subject of the Dutch 
possessions in Java, the young traveller throws the brilliant 
electric light of his own imagination, which teaches him what to 
see; and he shows us the wealthy Myuheer van Dunk stalking in 
ample white garments through the rose-coloured crowds and 
palm-shaded streets of Batavia. Mynheer is smoking a cigar a 
foot long, and is shaded by a huge parasol, which is not merely a 
convenience, but an emblem of dignity. The bigger the func- 
tionary, the bigger and grander his parasol. 

In the interior of Java are several small native rulers or 
Sultans; and these personages, though really under the entire 
control of the Dutch, insomuch that their letters are carried to the 
Residency for examination before being delivered at the Palace, 
keep up all the externals of the most profuse Oriental luxury. 
Their courts are a blended confusion of rich colours, notably rose 
colour, scarlet, and blue, and of sandal wood, gold, and diamonds. 
Sultan Sousouhounan IX. is only twenty-eight years old, he is of 
elegant figure, his complexion a pale green, his eyes large and 
haggard, with great painted eyebrows. ‘This young man, whose 
petticoat and vest must have made him look like a tropical parrot, 
was surrounded by 300 cousins and nephews, and 4,000 great 
lords and officers, on all fours! We had been married at twelve 
years of age, and his thirty-third son, a howling baby of a day 
old, was brought in to be shown to the French visitors. This, in 
fact, was the child of the Grand Sultana, and was destined to pass 
over the heads of his thirty-two brothers, and to inherit his father’s 
throne. As to the little sisters, they were forty-eight in number, 
and dressed in diamonds ! 

For the more serious details of the colonization of Java we must 
refer our readers to the book. Nothing escapes the indefatigable, 
wise child who writes it. All about coffee and sugar, and the 
railway for their transport, which won't get made because the 
Dutch functionaries think they will somehow lose by the transac- 
tion; all abont the enormous profits pouring into the treasury of 
the King of Holland, all about the decrease of the native popula- 
tion, and the extinction of the once flourishing and beautiful 
native art, may be found in these pages. ‘The end of the 
second volume just leaves the travellers in China. The third 
volume, on China and Japan, with the homeward voyage, is sous 
presse. We must, however, notice the introduction to Canton. 
In the first evening walk which the Duc and the Comte took out- 
side the walls, they found seven abandoned babies, some purposely 
wounded, all blue and perishing with cold. ‘The Comte tells us 
that when at home in France he had never believed the missionary 
stories about this frightful custom. Ile thought they were 
mere pious exaggerations of occasional cases of infanticide. 
| But after what he saw in that one evening's walk, he can entirely 
| believe the statement of the French bishop that more than 4,000 
| babies, the greater number of them girls, had been picked up by 
the sisters of charity (who go out daily with a great basket) in 
the course of one year. It is needless to say that most of these 
| poor little things are too far gone to be saved. Think of it, ye 
| English mothers, with your nice warm cradles and careful chafing 
‘of the little toes! Who shall say how mighty a change in the 
| world’s ways and thoughts was wrought by the one word of 
| Suffer little children to come unto Me?” 
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the Due and the Comte, looking out with 
and predicting for it as cordial 


Here we must leave 
interest for the third voluine, 
welcome as for the other two. 


Tr r ¥ » 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Social Politics in Great Britain and Ireland. By Professor Kirk. 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—VProfessor Kirk's views are tinged with 
the fanaticism from which the advocates of total abstinence are so 
seldom free, His great theme is the wasto which comes from the 
liquor traffic. Of course, there is a great deal of truth in what he says. 
But everything is not so perfectly simple and self-ovident as he would 
represent it. In the first place, if one man is satisfied with a pound of 
food and an ounce of alcoliol, and another wants two pounds of food 
with his water (and doctors say that thore is something of this kind, 
and besides, toetotallers are always boasting of how much they can 
eat), where is the waste and where the economy? And, if we granted 
all that he says about the waste, what then? Whois tostop it? The 
poor, whom he says the rich brewers and distillers rob, have the power 
It is ridiculous, while there is household suffrage, to 


in their hands. 
If the 


talk as if the upper class could make the lower virtuous. 
working-men want to stop the liquor traffic, let them say so,—no one 
The experiment would be worth trying, only it must 


can stop them. 
or Kirk, to do him justice, is quite 


be done in earnest; and this Professo 
ready for. He would inflict, we imagine, a prohibitory fina on turning 
barley into malt. Apart from this liquor question, the volume contains 
some things well put; about the proposed remedy of emigration, for 
instance, as to which it is acutely pointed out, that there being always 
a varying proportion of producers and consumers, the tendency of 
emigration is to withdraw producers, so as to make the proportion 
unfavourable, and consequently to impoverish the country. 


Irma. By the Count Vetter du Lys. 2 vols. (Strahan.)—Jima is a book 
which does not produce upon the reader an effect proportionate to tho 
evident ability of its author, and to the care which has been taken in its 
composition. The study of Hungarian life and manners is manifestly 
the work of one who not only knows his subject, but fecls a profound 
interest in it; the characters are drawn with care, yet the story fails to 
rouse us; the characters fail to excite our sympathy. This failure is 
owing, doubtless, in part to the writer's want of the sense of proportion, 
to the fact that he paints in minute detail, without having the art of 
making these details effective. If he had hurried over the preliminary 
action, compressed his two volumes into one, shortened his list of 
characters, curtailed his conversations, in fact done all the things which 
critics are so fond of recommending, and authors so averse to doing, 
rma might havo satisfied him less, but would have been decidedly more 
readable. We ought not, however, to pass over the book without 
noticing a very vigorous sketch, the lady proprietor. 

We have too much of very poor fun still among us, both in talk 
and in print, but, thank goodness! we have got past the age of comic 
histories and comic grammars. It seems that our kinsmen on the other 
side of the Atlantic are not so far advanced. In fact, they have reached 
that dreary period which afflicted us about twenty years ago. Here 
we have the Comic History of the United States, by John D. Sherwood, 
(Boston, U.S.: Field, Osgood, and Co. London: Triibuer.)—Mr. 
humiliates himself and is 


Sherwood jests in this fashion: “ André 
exalted.” 


That seems rather brutal to us. 
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Mackenzie (t.), The United States of America, a Ilis story, 12mo ......... (Nels as ° , 
son (G.), French Class rol Selections from Molitre and Raci sine, ” 





ccieamansc ion . esevencutiteanesacal millan) 26 
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--(Houlston) ‘3 
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Tunes, roy lémo.,. 
, Chiefly on Questions « af ¢ ‘hure 
° Reasonable ‘ness of Fa th, Idmo .. 

and Towns of ¢ : 






Towashend (Capt, F. nN ), A Cruise in Greek ers, 8 ..(idurst & Bine ‘kett) 140 
Whiteman (E. H.), A Sea-Side Story, aud other Poems, 12mo ---(Bell & Daldy) 59 
orn | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW ‘BOOKS, —At all Libraries, 
PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. Luoyp, 
The Gaine Birds of Sweden,” &c. 8vo. [Vert week, 
of SCIENCE and FOLK-LORE, 

By J. Scorrem, M.B. 8yvo. (Just ready, 
PRINCIPLES of COMEDY. By Percy Frrzcerarp, 

Syo. [Just ready, 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By the 


Times’ Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATH. A Novel. By Mortey 

Farrow, Author of * No Easy Task,” &¢. 3 vols. “ 
MONEY’S WORTH. A Novel. 


In 3 vols, 
The BANE of a LIFE. A Novel. By Tuomas 
iveer), Author of “Some Habits and 


Wricutr (* The Journe ymin 1 OF 
Customs ot the Working-Classes,” &e. In 3 vols. 


AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of George 


Geith,” **City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 3 vols. 


PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. 


Author of * 


STRAY LEAVES 





By Tom Hoon, 








By the 


Author of “ Olive Vareve,” “ Simple as a Dove,” &. 3 vols. 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. A Novel. By the 


Io 2 vols. 


A Novel. 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 
HEARTS and DIAMONDS. 
ELIZABETH P, RAMSAY. 3 vols, 


FENACRE GRANGE. A Novel. By Loneronrp Cectt, 


[Just ready. 


By Miss 


3 vols. 


3ROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


TINSLEY 





Just published, crown 8yo, 7s. 


PRA DOLCINO, AND OTHER POEMS, 
By A. and L., 
Authors of “ War Lyrics,” aud * Hannibal: 


Sari, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


a Drama.” 





ready, feap. Svo, price 5s, cloth, 
P O E M S. By TuornNnron WELLS. 
* The verses are elegant.’"—Dai/y News. 
“Mr. Wells ha nsiderable poctical fecling, an 
appropriate verse.”"—Week/y Review, 
Londou: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 






dis abie to give it expression in 





fgg CHURCHILL at SOUTIL KENSINGTON. — The 
1 BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains:—View of St. 
e—View of Ancient House in Tr 






Jude's Church on the Earl's Court Est 
Provincial Impressions of London—k ation at Home—tilass-making—News 
from Rome— tompl ‘tion of St. Paul's 1 other papers, Art News, Sanitary 
Rec ord—l York street, W.C., and all newsmen, 
Q VE RLAND TRUNKS for INDI A.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus , 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
—— and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
ondon, 























J. L. DENM A N, 
WINE MERCHANT, 20 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 
Invites attention to his 16s. CASE, containing a PINT SAMPLE of 


SANTORIN PORT. 
SANTORIN SHERRY. 
SANTORIN MADEIRA. 
CATALONIAN PORT. Rich and dry.—At 18s. per doz. 
CATALONIAN SHERRY. quarts. 

CLARET (GavurHtne), at 10s 6d per doz. qts., in quantities of 4 doz., 38s. | 


TERMS CASH. 


\ Pare, dry, and  full-bodied.—At 
J 28s. per doz. quarts. 


COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 


PATRAS, Hock character 

PATRAS, Burgundy do. 

KEPHISIA, Claret do. 

COMO, Rich Port character, at 32s per doz. quarts. 

LACHRYMA CHRISTI (Pure Arar Wine), Red and White, at 48s 
per doz. quarts, 


at 20s per dozen quarts. 





OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR,} “iii.uree™ 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FOUNDED 1843.-LIFE ONLY—PURELY MUTUAL. 


CASH ASSETS, £2, 


665,000 | ANNUAL 





NEW YORK INSURANCE LAWS. 


The Insurance Laws of the Stare or New York are very strict. 


INCOME, £1,200,000. 


3y thom this Company is required to submit to a rigid supervision and 


examination of all its affairs, and to make sworn statements annua//y to the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, of its Assets, Liabilities, 


Jucome, and Disbursements, in complete detail ; also to undergo a personal examination by the Insurance Superintendent as a verification. 


Thus 


every possible safeguard is thrown around the affairs of the Company, and offering a guarantee as to Security and Solvency not given by the 


Insurance Companies of any other country. 


A proof of the care in the management of American Companies is, that there has not been one single instance of the fitilure of an American Life 
Josurance Company, that has confined itself to Life Insurance exclusively, as is required by the laws of New York, NO COMPANY BEING 
ALLOWED THEREBY TO COMBINE LIFE WITH EITHER FIRE OR MARINE INSURANCE. 

ITS POLICIES CANNOT BE ATTACHED BY CREDITORS. 

By the Laws of New York, under which all its policies are issued, policies are issued payable to the wife or children, and payable to them 

only, free from all demands of creditors, notwithstanding the assured might die insolvent. 


FOREIGN RESIDENCE. 


Policy-holders are allowed to reside in any part of the world, without extra charge, except in the tropics and obviously unhealthy climates. 


No charge for voyage to or from America, Chin 


a, or Japan. 





POLICIES ISSUED FROM £100 TO £4,000. 








and the SUEZ CANAL.” by Protessor Pepper.— 
Musical Entertainment, by George Buckland, Esq.— 
“The Heart of Stone,” with Spectral Scenes.— 
American Organ daily.—And other attractions, all for 
One Shilling. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 

The “* WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 

Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 

















G ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
tT PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London, 


GAPRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 






GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA | 


ENAMEL. for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
souud aud uselul,and prevents toothache. 1s 6d per box. 





GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
andastirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box, 








GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 


A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in | 


cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 

invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 

sufferers from tic, neuralgia, aud toothache. Price 5s, 
DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting 

Fragrance, by using the celebrated United Service 

Soap Tablets, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order 
of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


I IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, eusily digested and palatable, aud adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Bair is immediately checked, 
HIN Hair thickened. 
3A LDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
1T contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





LONDON OFFICES—76 AND 77 CHEAPSIDE. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—“ SAND 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 

T H. c oO L & 

@ 156, Ss TR AN D, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House, 


NONVENT CLOTH.—Made to a special 

order and for a special purpose. 

Messrs. JAY have purchased a black fabric which 
they have named “CoNventr CLoTH.” It is made 
entirely of silk and wool, it is very light and cool, and 
| very strong. The price is only one guinea and a half the 
dress, The intrinsic value, however, is about two- 
thirds more than the price named. It is not to be 
purchased at any other house in London. 

JAY'S MOURNING WARELOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 














I IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
4 MEAT.—Amsterdam Exhibition, 1869, First 
Prize, being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the 
British, French, Prussian, Russian. Italian, Dutch, and 
other Governments. Dr, Lankester writes regirding 
Exiract of Meat :-—* But there is a difference in flavour, 
and here, as in all other kinds of food, it is the flavour 
that makes the quality.” Itis essentially on account of 
| the fine meaty flavour, as distinguished from the 
burnt taste of other extracts, that LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT defeated all Australian and other sorts at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, aud is so universally 
preferred in all European markets, 

One pint of fine-tlavoured beef-tea at 24d, Most con- 

venient and economic “ stock.” 
CAvuTION.—Require Baron Liebig's, the inventor's, 
| signature on every jar, and ask distiuetly for LIEBLG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT. 


| Jy) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
| ‘4e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickies, Sauces, and Condi- 
|} ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
| name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


H42' EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Llizaleth Lazenby.” 












EEF ESSENCE.—1]b. equal to 42Ib. 
of Butchers’ Meat. WHITEHEAD and CO.'s 
BEEF EXTRACT is certified by eminent Medical 
Analysts as pure, most nutritious, and wholesome.— 
Sold in boxes from 2s 3d by all Grecers, Italian Ware- 
housemen, and Chemists ; and Wholesale of Copland 
and Co., Travers and Sous, Preston and Sons, Crosse 
and Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and Sons. 








LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
N RS. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
a 304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic). The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or gray hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the rovts of 
superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 














PURE CLARETS. 

No. 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)  ........00+ + 12s, 
» 3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux) ... 24s. 
» 5.—Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux), 36s, 

T. O. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious,. 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal an@ 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


ppparess aud CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Lrish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal lLrish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London. 
Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


po== AERATED WATERS— 
ELLIS'S. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potasa 
Waters and Lemonade, 

None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shield, 

Suld by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel- 
keepers. 

Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 

London Agents, W. Best and Sons, Henrietta. 
street, Cavendish square, 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The Wenham Lake Ice Company's cele- 
brated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new 
Duplex REFRIGERATOR, Registered 1869, titted with 
wWater-tanks aud filters, combine every real improve- 
ment, and are unequalled for simplicity, efficency, 
durability, and economy. The New Double-wall Ice- 
Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter-Dishes, Ice-cream 
Machines, Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappé Pails, for 
use with the Improved Freezing-Powders, and every- 
thing connected with freezing of the best, cheapest, 
most modern, and reliable character. Weubam 
Lake Ice delivered in town for less than Id per Ib.; 
or, packages of 2s 6d, 5s, 9s, and upwards, forwarded 
into the country by goods’ train without perceptible 
waste. Illustrated price-lists free, at the sole office, 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, W.C. 
XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION.— 
GODFREY’'S EXTRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS. 

has jong been known for its surprising effect in soften- 
ing, improving, and preserving the Skin, and in ren- 
dering the Complexion clear and beautiful. It removes 
Yan, Sunburn, &c., and ail disligurements pro- 
duced by sudden changes in the weather; cures 
Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by 
persevering in its use the Skin becomes delicately 
soft, clear, and smooth, GODFREY'S EXTRACT of 
ELDER-FLOWEKS possesses a delightful fragrance, 
and is an indispensable adjunct to the Toilet and 
Nursery. Sold in bottles, price 2s ¢d., by all Chemists 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR | - 
IS GENUINE. 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 





BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE-WkITERS, 


A FALSE NAME, 


a 





FALMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, AND MALTA TELEGRAPH COMPANY | FL. ‘o's tity Samy sutton : 


(LIMITED), 


DIRECT SUBMARINE ROUTE TO INDIA. 


OPENING OF NEW CABLE. —REDUCTION OF TARIFF. 


TELEGRAMS from the UNITED KINGDOM are NOW SENT by the FALMOUTH and ANGLO- 
MEDITERRANEAN Company's Cables to Egypt, and thence by the BRITISH-INDIAN Line to Aden and 
Bombay. The lines are worked throughout by English clerks, 

Messages will be received at the Company's Station, No, 74 Old Broad street, and at all the Postal Telegraph 
Offices in Great Britain and Ireland, at the following rates :— 

For Telegrams of 





Ten Words. Twenty Words. 

To Aden ... one one one one at eee ose ove ——  - aa £2 8 O 
. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and other plac es west of Chittagong... 117 0 - 217 0 

. Ceylon and Stations in India east of Chittagong ove oes ses 210 ‘ 3.10 

. Egypt, Alexandria ... ove ove ove ove oe . _ ees 1lv 0 

? «+ Cairo and Suez oe ese un ose ous one - _ ove 114 0 
‘ ” Gibraltar and Malta.. es oes eee seo eee ose ove _- eee 010 0 

, Portugal (all Stations) ani ose eee ooo oe ove eve = “se 09 0 

.) Spain (ditto) 090 


Malf the Twenty-Word Rates for eve Ty additional Ten ‘Words. From the ‘Provinces and Ire! land, Is extra. 


To ensure the transmission of Messages to Egypt and India by the New Submarine Route, the public should 
order them to be sent “VIA FALMOUTH,” these words being signalled as an Instruction by the Postal 


Authorities free of charge. By order, 
JOHN T. BURT, Secretary. 
66 Old Broad street, London, June 14, 1870. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
TABLE GLASS ofall kinds|§ ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Poreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street W. 
BIRMINGHA M—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. [ESTABLISHED 1807.] 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATILBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has beeu noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore street, London, W. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | tanecain 
STEEL PENS, GLENFIELD 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE STARCH. 
WORLD. THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. JREIDEN iB. ACH’ Ss 
y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER B MACASSARINE OIL. 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical One Shilling. 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | “ Like the vase in which roses have once been distill'd, 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel You may break, you may ruin, the vase if you will, 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- Moore, 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN INJUNCTION DISSOLVED. 

PAD and PATE NT LEVER, fitting with so much ease | * Rowland vy. Breidenbach.” 

and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be MACASSARINE OIL is now sold everywhere. 
worn during sleep. A descriptive cireular may be had, Price One Shilling. 


and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | BREIDENBACH, Bond Street, and 38 Lombard street. 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below = a ——_—_—— 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, : r re wh 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. T OLLOWAY'S OLN’ (MENT. — A 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, Is. fair trial is all that is asked to prove the sterl- 
Dovble ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d, | ug and superior merits of this Ointment, and to demon- 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- | State how much more successful it is in curing old 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- | S°¥es and distiguriug eruptions than any other appli- 
office, Piccadilly. cition, When properly used, it lessens the inflamma- 
tion, which invades parts adjacent to the wound or 
NEW PATENT. L nt ae a slotel 

Ss, “ay Yap ulcer whereby much local pain is immediately as- 
4 1 —_ ICSTOCKINGS, KN EE-CAT 8, suaged, and in the course of an hour or two the most 
WEAKNESSan iSW PEL LING van LEGS SPRAINS. satisfactory results iuvariably follow, which will 
’ penscegrae phetch sient 2 steadily advance to a thorough and permanent cure. 
&e. They are porous, light in texture,and inexpensive, | PHic tro a ) antenna 7 _ x 
and are drawn on like an ordinary shething. Price a nee 20 See Oe. Same © oe * 
i are d ‘ J F nec s< , blis g. , &s., 

4 6d, 78 6 L 10s, and 1¢ , se ze, 6d. S: fashioned views of cauterizing, blistering, leeching, &c 
aay ee SEM SUS CRER 5 POSTERS, has, by common assent, been pronounced to be the 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, | greatest blessing to persons thus affected. 














of Lurope, Army, Navy, and Civil Outtitter. 

( i t, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. { 
LONDON ......000... < 41, 44, 45 W arwick street, W. 1 

(22 Cornhill, Ec ‘ 

(10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ....,. «50 Bold street, Liverpool. 

(39 New street, Birmingham. 

For GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Two-Guinea Tourists’ Suits of “ Nicolian 
Cloth ;" the most durable and useful article ever pro 
duced, and specially adapted for touring, fishing, or 
shooting. ‘The Trousers separately are 14s the pair. 

H. J. Nicolls Six-Guinea Equipment for Tourists, 
comprising a complete morning suit, a substantial 
overcoat reaching well below the knees, and a travelling : 
maud; all of the * Nicolian wool cloth; the maud and 
overcoat being waterproof yet evaporable. 


H.J. Nicolls Allied Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, ! 
one sovereign; if with silk lapels, one guinea each, 
J. Nicolls Summer Overcoats, of fine Melton 


Cloths, from two to three guineas each. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Twilled Cloth Morning Coats from 
35s; also Frock Coats from two guineas, 
For BOYS RETURNING from SCHOOL. 

Suits for the Sea-side, morning or evening dress, 
ready for immediate use, or made to measure in a few 
hours. 

Knickerbocker suits from 21s; sailor costume from 
21s; jucket, vest, and trouser suits from £2 2s; High- 
land dresses from £2 2s 

A New Dress.—H. J. Nicoll’s Belt Dress for Boy's 
first Suit, registered Feb. 11,1870. This suit can be put 
on the tigure much more quickly than those in ordi- 
nary use, and removed also with equal celerity. One 
guinea each. 

Hats, caps, hosiery, shirts, &c., for every description 


of dress, 
For LADIES. 

Hf. J. Nicoll's Three-Guinea Equipment, for travelling 
and sea-side purposes, comprising an appropriate 
costume (1} guinea) ; also a separate hood with cape, 
forming a cover for the head and shoulders (haif- 
guinea); and a Maud Wrapper (one guinea); all of the 
* Nicolian” wool cloth, waterproof, yet evaporable. 
Costumes of this cloth, haudsomely trimmed (2) 
guineas); do., with extra skirt paniers (four guineas) ; 
Waterproof Travelling Cloaks, from one guinea, 

H. J. Nicoll’s New Kegistered Cloak * L'Utile” com- 
bines both cloak and skirt in an ingenious manner. 
The form, which is circular, fits the waist when worn 
as a skirt, and, if required, by a simple contrivance, a 
graceful cloak fitting the neck is formed, 

Riding Habits, in various-coloured cloths, ‘from £3 33 
to £6 Gs; pantalons, 31s 6d; hats, with lace falls, 21s; 
promenade and house jackets, &c. 

J. Nicoll’s addresses in London are 114 to 120 
Regent street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley 
street; Liverpool, 50 Bold street; Birmingham, 39 
New street. 





R EFRIG ERA’ LORS or PORTABLE 
Vv ICE HOUSES. 
ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION, | PATENT VENTILATING Do. 


Inches, Inches. 
23x18 x 2 ...£3 3 22 x 20 x 29 .. £3 18 . 
27 x 22x 30... 4 4 eBaueexew S&B. 
34x 24x 30... 415 33 x 22x 31 ... 6 O 
40 x 24x 30... 6 5 39 x 24x32... 7 7 
45 x 27 x 30... 710 45x 25x 33... 8 8 
50 x 27 x 34... 9 10 


A small size, with water tank, £2 10s ; a large Cabinet 
do., £14 14s; Ice Pails or Pots, 8s to 30s; do. Moulds, 
6s 6d to 13s; do. Making Machines, 35s to 130s, 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with lists of prices aud Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street; 1, 
14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard. The cost of delivering goods 
to the must distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways | 
undertake de livery at a small | fixe d rate. 


RAVEL LE RS, and EXPEDITIONS 
The most commodious, light, and useful Tents 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Expeditions are to be 
obtained at BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 2 Dake 
street, London Bridge, S.£. Illustrated Catalogues 
post free. 








CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 





AND INVALIDS. 
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DIVIDENDS 


5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free). 
This Month's Heuer now ready, 
Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS. TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 
reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 
33 Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000. 

The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 5} per cent.; and for five years at 6 per 
cent. perannum; also for longer periods, on terms to 
be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C 

TMPERI AL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, Loudon, 
Instituted 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 

id up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


TFJALF A MILLION 


has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Paymeut of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after Ls7L. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


gti NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY.— NOTICE of REM VAL.—The 

Offices of the above Company have been REMOVED 

from 69 Lombard street to No. 3 King Williaa street, 
.C, 


JOHN M. MeCANDLISH, Manager. 
WM. PORTEOUS, Secretary in London. 


GENTLEMAN wishes to RECOM- 
LX. MEND a former servant as TRAVELLING 
SERVANT and VALET, who speaks French and 
German fluently, and quite understands the wants of a 
family. He would be suitable and competent to attend 
ladies travelling alone. The highest testimonials as to 
character, &c.,can be given. 
Apply to Mr. JAMES GAMLIN, care of Sylvanus 
Fox, Esq., Linden, Wellington, Somerset. 


N OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE, 
ix residing in London, who can give good testi- 
monials, desires to read with a few boys during the 
Vacation. 
W. W.., 2 Cursitor street, Chancery lane. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, delightfully 
located on the margin of the sea, and accessible 
from al] parts by London and South-Western Railway 
vid Barnstaple; and by Great Western, Midland, and 
Bristol and Exeter Railways vid Portishead. Address 
—J. BOHN, Iifracombe, North Devon. 
HEAP ROUTE TO ILFRACOMBE. 
Daily Service by Great Western Railway and 
Steamers from Bristol (rid Portishead Pier), calling at 
Lynmouth. 











Time. , Single. , Return. 
AM. Ist 2nd | Ist )2nd 


Paddington to Ilfracombe...) 9.15 28/0210 12/0 31/6 
Oxford ...... to Ilfracombe...) 9.20 : 





Reading ... to Ilfracombe... 8.35 i 
Warwick... to Iifracombe... 7.10 29 0210 4031/9 
Leamington to Ilfracombe... 7.16 29/0 21/0 40319 


Banbury ... to lifracombe...| 8.0 25/6, 18/6. 39/0 28/3 
Stroud . to Ilfracombe... 8.1 17/0120 26/0 15/3 
Cirencester to lifracombe... 8.20 160 11/6)24/6 17,9 
Swindon .., to Ilfracombe... 15.6 11 0/23/6169 
Chippenhamto Lifracumbe... 126) 86196 10 
a to Ilfracombe...'12.0 no’n 10/3) 7/0,16,6:11/3 

The Return Tickets are available for One Month. 

Third-Class Tickets are issued by 6 a.m. train from 
Paddington. 

Returning from Ilfracombe and Lynmouth every 
morning (Sundays excepted) in time for the Afternoon 
Up Trains from Bristol to London, &e. 








Ready this day. 


OAKDALE GRANGE: 


A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE, 
By THOMAS SIMMONS. 
400 pages, cloth elegant, price 5s, 
Illustrated by DALzieL Brorners, 


BULL, SIMMONS. and CO., Publishers, 
9 Wigmore street, W. 


In 8y¥0, pp. 544, price 12s. 


SYMBOLISM. 


By JAMES HAIG, M.A. 


“The book is in reality a popular exposition of philo- 
sophy and philosophical systems “xpressed in the 
clearest language......The author occasion: uly displays 
considerable originality and ingenuity in his investiga- 
tions...... He seems to suggest that philosophy and 
theology should go hand and hand......Here we must 
take leave of this sturdy thinker with some admiration 
of his bold ideas and careful research...... The general 
reader will gather with little trouble from his pages 
some of the flowers of philosophical literature.”"~— 
Examiner. 

“ Able and original work.”—London Scotsman. 

© There is a good deal of original thought in this 
work......There is hardly a chapter which does not 
contain something that may be termed suggestive."— 
John Bull. 

“Mr. Haig's book is metaphysical : 
written and the thinking is acute. He 
Trinity,” &e.— Weekly Review, 

“There is much that is thoroughly 
valuable reading in the volume."— Vonconforiist, 

‘Symbolism is a word of several meanings; and 
some of our readers might like to know in what precise 
sense Mr. Haig employs it, when adopting it as the 
title of a volume. Unhappily we cannct give them in 
a moderate space any satisfactury information on the 
subject.”"—Guardian. 








it is carefully 
believes ina 


good, some 


WILttAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London, 
MESSRS. 


W. i. ALLEN & 00.’s NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, in ore, with Plans, price 20s, Vol. IT. of 


The SEPOY WAR in INDIA in 1857- 


1858. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, F.RLS. 
Post 8vo, price 8s, 

EGYPT, INDIA, and the COLONIES. 

By W. F. Vesey Firzaeraup, Esq. 
Nearly ready, in feap. 8vo, price 2s. 

TWO THOUSAND EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
Professor D. T. ANsTED, Author of “ Physical 
Geography,” &c., & 


Just published, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo, price 12s. 


The CHRONICLES of BUDGEPORE; 
or, Sketches of Life in Upper India, By ILTUDAS 
T. PricnHanp, Esq. 

WM. H. 13 Waterloo 


ALLEN and CO,, 


_Ph ice, S.W. 


WANrED, as SUB-E DI ror “of a 

London Daily Paper, a Gentleman of tried 
experience and known literary ability, who can give 
satisfactory references. No one should apply who 
cannot command the most direct and unquestionable 
testimonials to his steadiness of conduct, activity, sound 
health, honourable character, and literary qualifications, 
Those who are able to comply with such conditions 
may apply to “X. Y. Z,” care of W. H. Smiru and 
Son, Strand, London, 


OMPLETION of ST. PAUL’S.—A 
J PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the MAN- 
SION HOUSE, on WeDNESDAY, JULY 15, at 3 
o'clock p.m, the Right Hon, the Loxp MAYor in the 
chair, for the explanation and furtherance of the scheme 
for completing the Interior of St. Paul's, left untinished 
by Sir Christopher Wren. The Bishops of London and 
Winchester, the Dean of St. Paul's, the Earl of Car- 
narvon, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and others 
have promise d to take part in the proc eedings. A Gen- 
eral Committee has been formed, and an Executive 
Committee is engaged in preparing an Appeal to the 
public, which will be presented at the Mansion House 
meeting, and which will announce generally the scheme 
itself, and the means proposed for carrying it out. 
Communications may at present be addressed to the 
Honorary See retarie Kev. W . aim Seott, 66 Albany 
street, Regent's Park, and F. Penrose, Exq., Sur 
veyor to the Cathedral, at the ( shapte or House, St. Paul's 
Churchyard; and also to Wm, Calvert Shone, Esq., at 
the Chapter House. 


ORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXUIBITION, 1870 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON, 
Patroness—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

This Exhibition will be opened by H.R.H. the Prince 
of WALES, on Saturday, the 16th of July, 1870, at 3 p.m. 
Season Tickets, admitting to the ope ning ceremony, 
pric e £1 1s each, to be had at the oftice of the Exhibi 
tion, Barford street, Liverpool road, Islington; and at 
the Working-Meu’s Club and ‘Lustitute Union, 159 

Strand, W.C. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRE for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 


London: 














25. 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 


| MOXON’S POPU LAR POETS 
VOLUME L 
BYRON. 
EbITED BY 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


Illustrated by FORD MADOX BROWN. 
In elegant cloth, gilt edges, 3s 64. [Ready nert week 


VOLUME Ii. 
LONGFELLOW. 
EbIrep bY 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI 
Illustrated by WILFRED LAWSON 
In elegant cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. [Ready nert week 


VOLUME IIL. 
WORDSWORTH. 
EbITED BY 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


Illustrated by H DELL. 
In elegant cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. [/mmediately 





VOLUME Ivy. 
SCOTT. 
EpdIreD BY 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
Illustrated by THomAs S. Seccomps. 
In elegant cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. [/mmediately 


Each volume has eight engravings on steel by eminent 
engravers from drawings by some of our best artists, 
made expressly for this Series, The type is new, and 
the paper specially prepared for these books, which are 
illustrated by a number of original woodcuts. The 
volumes can also be had in morocco. 


E. MOXON, SON, and CO., 
Dover Street, London. 
The DORE DON QUIXOTE. 
Re-issue in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
tye ILLUSTRATED DON 
QUIXOTE.—This maguificent edition of Don 
Quixote, with 400 Lllustrations, will be Re-issued in 
Sevenpenny Monthly Parts, to be completed in 30 parts. 
Part I., ready June 25, priee 7d. 

“In illustrating the immortal pages of perhaps the 
greatest humourist that ever lived M. Doréis thoroughly 
athome, The book is a delightful one, a possession 
for ever, worthy to be an heirloom.”—Dai/y Telegraph. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN,  Ladgate hill, E.c,. 





7 ‘TOURISTS.—Just issued, for the 

season of 1870, Stanford's New C atalogue of 
Maps and Guide Books, specially selected for 
TOURISTS and TRAVELLERS iu the British Isles, 
the Continent, and the East, with [Index Maps to the 
Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzer- 
land. Free on application at 

EDWARD STANFORD’, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, London, 
$.W., or by post, on receipt of a postage stamp. 

] AMIGRATION BOOKS and MAPS. 

Just issued, Stanford's New Catalogue of Selected 

Books and Maps on the Colonies and Emigration, com- 
prising important works relating to the several Districts 
of Australia, New Zealand, British North America, the 
United States, South America, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, with list of Books useful to Emigrants. Free on 
application at 

EpWARD STANFORD'S, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, London, 
S.W., or by post on rec colpt of a postage stamp. 


ATLASES 4 MAP: S, GLOBES. 
Free on application, or by post for one stamp. 

A NEW CATALOGUE of ATLASES, 

: MAPS, and GLOBES, Pablished or Sold by 
EDWARD ST ANFORD, W holesale and Retail Map- 
seller, 6 and 7 Charing cross, London, S.W., comprising 
Atlases of Ancient and Modern Geography : Physical, 
Biblical, Anatomical, Historical, aud Educational 
Atlases, Maps of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America; Great Britain, India, Canada, and the 
Colonies; London and its Environs, A New Series of 
School Maps, Relief Maps. The Useful Knowledge 
Society's Series. Also Selections from the Geological 
and Ordnance Survey Maps. 

London: Epwarv STANFORD, Gand 7 Charing cross, 
S.W., Agent by appointment for the sale of the 
Ordnance and Gevilogical Survey Maps, and tbe 
Admiralty Charts. 


‘ EA-SICKNESS, “and HOW to PRE- 
K VENT IT: an Explanation of its Nature and 
Successful Treatment, through the agency of the Ner- 
vous System, by means of the Spinal Iee-bag. With 
an Introduction on the general principles of Neuro- 
Therapeutics, By Joun CHAPMAN, M.D. M.RC.P., 
M.RCS., Physician to the Farringdon Dispensary, 
Second Edition, enlarged, vo, price 2s 6d. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Pate rnoster row. 


N OXFORD B.A. and SEC \OND- 
CLASS MAN, residing in London, who can 
give the highest testimonials, wishes to read during the 
Long Vacation with boys home from school, or gen- 
tlemen preparing fur the University. 
Address, W. B , 26 Charles street, St. James's square, 
w. 
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SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS (1870), THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


The HISTORICAL TREASURY. Price 6s. 

The BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Price 6s. 

The TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY. Price 6s. 

The TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE. Price 6s. 

The TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY. Price 6s. 

The SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. Price 6s. 
AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. Price 6s. 
LINDLEY and MOORE’S BOTANY. Two Parts. Price 12s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 





This day is published, price 1s 6d, cloth. 


A GLANCE AT SOME OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY, 
AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE LATIN AND ANGLICAN FORMS OF SPEECH. 
By the HON. LORD NEAVES. 





On Tuesday next, in 5 vols. crown Syo, 
THE BOND OF HONOUR. 
A HEART HISTORY. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





On Wednesday next, in 2 vols. crown Syo, 


LETTERS FROM LONDON FROM 1856 TO 1860. 
sy GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, Late United States Minister at the Court of St. James's. 
Edited by His DAUGHTER, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 269, will be 
published on SATURDAY, July 16th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
cannot be received by the Publishers later than MONDAY NEXT. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 








A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


Now ready, No. X., price 6d. 


THE ACADEMY: 


Price 2s 64d, 
| HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
| : No. XXX. JULY, 1870. 
1, IRENAEUS and the FOURTH GOSPEL. By 
Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF LITERATURE, , ’ . REFORMATION PR 
LEARNING, SCIENCE, AND ART. 3 ag eng By the REFORMATION, By R. B. 
CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NuMBer For JULY. 3. ™ GRAMMAR of ASSENT. By John Hamilton 
‘hom, 





ais ow — SS f, 7 of JEAN CALAS. By C. Kegan Paul, 
‘ INGE BOOKS Tal , Sie \ 
2. FRENOH BOOKS on EDUCATION. By Mrs.| 5 rMMORTALITY and MODERN THOUGHT. By 

— bnge eee. TP YY John Owen. 

“ DE ? " »( Tmwsy, ar ‘ _ ro vr: 

3. a oe ERN PROVENCAL POETRY. |, 7), NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. (With a Map.) 
4. Miss ROSSETTI'S “COMMONPLACE,” &. By By W. J, Lamport. 

G, A, Simcox. Publishers: Messrs. WILntAMs and Norcatr, 14 
5. LOWELL'S AMOLG my BOOKS. By the Same. Henrietta street, Covent garden, London; and 20 South 
6. GINX'S BABY. By H. Lawrenny. — Freder k street, E dinbur; eh, 








7. CREASY'S The OLD LOVE and the NEW. By one 
W. H. Simcox, 
LIGHTFOOT’S ST. CLEMENT of ROME. 
>To or Lipsius (Kiel). 
. MARET'’S DU CONCILE GENERAL. By H. N. 
Oxenham, 
10. On PSALM LXIX. By Dunean Weir 


~ 


“Now 1 ready, price 6s, 
By MHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. No, LXXYV. JULY, 1870, 


a 











Co ENTS, 
. UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, written by SAMUEL 
il. GEGENBAUR’S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. TAYLOR COLERIDGE in 1815-16, Part IL. 
"iy Professor Rolleston. 2. INDIAN TAXATION: Lord CORNWALLIS'S 
2, FUNGI in CONNECTION with EPIDEMICS. By |, ,. LAND SETTLEMENT. 
M. J. Berkeley. “ | 3. The NATIONALITY QUESTION in AUSTRIA. 


eo = 


i) 
o 





13, FOWLER'S INDUCTIVE LOGIC, By Charles | 4 The FUTURE of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
Thurot (Paris). F ag SHELLEY, = 

14, ANCIENT MEXICAN HISTORY. By G. Maspero | & COLONIAL and AMERICAN PAUPERISM. 
(Paris), 7, ROMAN CATHOLICISM: PRE SENT & FUTURE. | 

15. ALI PACHA’S CAMPAIGN in the MOREA. By , Theology "Trav Philo- 

F, Tozer. 

16. LETTE R from PROFESSOR MOMMSEN on the 

LIEIGNITZ MS. of LIVY. 










17. Mr. J. H. PARKER'S PHOTOGRAPHS of ROME. 1; TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row 

is, PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S PRATISAKHYA, | —— erence -—— --——_ -- — -————— 
By Professor Goldstiicker. >’ LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for | 

19. ba ATEST COMMENTS on the MOABITE | 3 JULY, 1870. No. DCLVIL Price 2s 6d | 
STONE. | N es , 

20. PETRE Qu IN'’S a SEARCHES on PETRONIUS. 
By Profe SSO 











CONTENTS 
ARMY ENLISTMENT ACT. | 
EARLS DENE. Part IX 











21. WAGN 1s xubb SVAL GREE EXTS. By IX. 
AC EWS ME TE AL GREEK TEXTS. By | GETTING OUE of ihe iat 
22, RITSC! Ls OPUSCULA. By H. Nettl ship JOHN, (Conclusion See 
23. BOOKS on CELTIC TOPOGRAPHY. By W. M. LEZOR T'S HISTORY 0 f MORALS, 
Hennessy. ' | DOLLLE, and the 'T' Wo ySMI ris. | 


The LORDS id the IRISH LAND BILL. 


JOHN | Morr AY, , Albemarle street. NOTE to OUR REVIEW of « LOTHALK | 
<< lon 


NEW PE RIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
S UNDAY MOR N IN G, TeeGate eet tracane 
KJ consisting of Original ; i 


W. BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lond 





3 Artic MESSENGER Published every Thursday 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, C he : Subseription, O waft Parliamentary Session. | 
Thoughtful. Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomels ! Ys, post paid, Is : | 


printed. | 
SIMPKUN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, | 





ARDSON, 36 N rihumberland street, | 


ees 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETPs 
NEW WORKS. 





WALTER THORNBURY. 2 1g post. 8yo, By 
Lilustrations, 24s, With 
“ English tourists should get Mr. Thornbury’ scharm 
ing book. It contains a lar, ge amount of topog graphical. 
historical, and secial gossip.”"—Sun. ’ 


A Cruise in Greek Waters: with 
a Hunting Excursion in Tunis, Hy Captain 
TOWNSHEND, 2nd Life Guards, author of + ‘Ten 
Thousand Miles of Travel, Sport, and Adventure,” 
1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Free Bussia. By W. Hepworth 
DIXON, Authorof * New America,” * Her Majesty's 
Tower,” &¢. Tutkp Epirion. 2 yols, Svo, with 
Illustrations, 30s. 


Wild Life among the Koords, 


sy Major F. MALLAIOES, F.RGS. 80, with 
Illustrations, 15 
“ Major Millingen’s interesting volume reads plea- 
santly as a journal of travel in districts never, that we 
know, described before.”"—Saturday Review, 


Travels of a Naturalist i in Japan 
and MANCHU by AurTHUR ADAMS, F, 
Stade ae ove, aun Tn ustrati a. ie 

*“An amu ing volume, me. Adams nee acquired a 
y of interesting information, which he has set forth 
livel ran ne trecable 8 en 


A Ramble into ‘Britt bany. By 
— tte v. GEORGE MUSGRAVE, M. A. Uxon. 2 vols, 
large post 5vo, with Llustrations, 

“A ha int and entertaining book.” —Spectator, 


. 7 a7 . } 
stern Pilgrims: the Travels 
of THREE LADIES. AGNES SMITH. 1 yol, 
8vo, with Mlustra tions, Lbs 
“A charming work, which w 
authoress at as one of the f nost describers of 
astern scenes and customs.”— Weekly Review. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Three heppeestn By Mrs. 


OL IPHANT, author of * hronicles of es : 
“Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 van 
“This novel is in many respects admirable. There 
is some charming love-making in the book, and there 
are some exceedingly pleasant and life-like sketches of 
the Artist world in London which delightfully remind 
us of ‘The Newcomes,’ "—Telegraph. 


Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Natnalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ This book is fresh and charming.”—Sat. Review. 
* Miss Kavanagh's heroine is charming. Her story is 
told with much skill and kuowledge of humanity, 
The book abounds with humour.”—At/eneum, 


Arthur. By the Author of 


* Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 

* An interesting tale, which will not detract from the 
author's previous reputation, It is carefully constructed, 
and parts of it manifest considerable power.” Atheneum, 

* A thoroughly interesting novel,”—Z¢elegraph, 


The Heir Expectant. By the 


Author of * Raymoud’s Heroine,” &e. 3 vols. 
* An admirable novel.”—Saurday Review, 


’ ° 
The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Author of “John Halifax.” CHEAP EpbIrIOoN, 5s, 
bound and illustrated, forming the New Volume of 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library. 
‘The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains the author's 
reputation as a writer of the purest and noblest kind 
of domestic stories,” —Athenwum. 


The Vivian Romance. By 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 Vols, [Next week. 
rPuk QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 257, will be published on SATURDAY, 
Juiy 16th. 
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CONTENTS. 
1. LORD STANHOPE’S QUEEN ANNE. 
2. The CHURCH and the AGE. 
is | MR. DISRAELIS LOTHALR, 
t, The POLICE of LONDON. 
>» Dr. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
6. BATHS and BATHING-PLACES, ANCLENT and 
MODERN 
7. The RIG- VEDA. 
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July 9, 1870.) THE 
~ GLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW EDITION, with INDEX of Vols. L and IL, of 


A HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST 


of ENGLAND: its Causes and Results. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. With 
8vo cloth, price 36s. Vol. IIL, with Maps and Plans, 21s. 


Maps. 
: [Just ready. 


MILTON'S S ENGLISH POEMS. Edited, with 


Life, Introduction, and Notes, by R. C BROW NE, M.A. 2 vols. extra feap. 
Separately—Vol L., 4s; V ol. iL, [This day. 


Pres NCH CLASSICS. 2Mited, with Introdue- 
tion and Notes, by GUSTAVE Mass IN. Vol. ILL, 


Fourberies de Scapin ” and Racine’s “ Athalie.” 


8vo, 6s 6d. 


containing Molivre’s * Les 
Extea feap. Svo, 2s 64. 
(This day. 


OXFORD: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN 


and CO., LONDON, Publishers to the University, 


NATURE: 





Every Thursday, price 4d. 


a Weekly Illustrated Journal of 


36, for JULY 7th, contains :— 


Professor TYNDALL, _on “PASTEUR'S RESEARCHES on the SILK- 
WORM DISEASE. \ 

Dr. BALFOUR STEWART on “CONSERVATION of ENERGY.” 

Rev. M. J. BERKELEY'S “ORYPTOGAMIE ILLUSTREE.” 


Dr. BASTIAN on “SPONTANEOUS GENERATION.” 
LETTERS to the EDITOR.—OUR BOOK-SHELF.—PROCEEDINGS of 
SOCIETIES and ACADEMIES, &ce., &e. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MACMILLAN AND co. ’S ‘NEW BOOKS. 


This day, in Svo, » 10s 61. 
Pp ROFESSOR HU XL > y S LAY SERMON 
ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS 


This day, in extra feap. Svo, price 6s. 


ERMONS PREACHED in the TEMPLE 
CHURCH. By the Rev. ALrrep Ainaer, M.A., Reader at the Temple. 


m, now ready. 


Second Edition 
> r = XITe y , 
ORTRAITS. By Auveusra WeEnster. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 7 
“ With this volume before us. it would be hard to deny her 
the first living English poetess."—Z.raminer. 


: the proud position of 


This day, feap. 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


P OEMS. By James RHoapes. 
MACMILLAN and CO., 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Many Copies of each of the following following NEW and CHOICE BOOKS are in 
Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY :— 

tHe Cavrend AND State, by Dean Stanley—A 

Earl Stanhope’s History or 

yer, by the Hon. Mrs. W. 


London. 





EssAYS ON THE RELATIONS OF 
CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS, by Captain Townshend— 
THB REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE—JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO Ba 
Grey—Jeaffreson’s BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY—FREE Russta, by W 
grave’s RAMBLE INTO BritrANy—Ruskin'’s Lecrcres 
TESTANTISM, by Matthew Arnold—Keble’s Lerrenxs OF Spiritual CouNseL—Tue 
* Ros Roy * ON THE JORDAN—THE CHURCH AND THE AGE—EccLesta—Stoughton's 
HistorY OF THE CHURCH OF THE ResTORATION—Dr, Newman's GRAMMAR OF 
Assent—Arnot's Lire oF Dr. James HAMILTON—Memore or W. C. Bur ns—Haw- 
thorne’s ENGLISH NoTE-BOOKS—NOTES IN ENGLAND AND ITALY, by Mrs. Hawthorne 
—Plumptre’s BrnnicaL Stupres—Home Lire or Str DAvip Brewsrer—Lerrers 
OF THE First EARL OF MALMESBURY—EASTERN PILGrims, by Agnes Smith— 
Thornbury'’s Tour Rocnp ENGLAND—Wynter’s Curtosities OF Toi.—Huxley's 
LAY SermMons—Poems, by Dante G. Rossetti—Millingen’s Wino Lire AMONG THE 
Koorps—Lire AND LeTrers OF Dr. FArapay—Sir W. Denison’s VARteries or 
ViceE-REGAL Lire—At Home with THE Brerons, by Mrs, Palliser—Blackburn’s 
NoORMANDY—STATION Lire IN NEW ZEALAND, by Lady Barker—Lerrers oF Sik 
G. C. Lewis—Oliphant’s PIcCADILLY—ORIGIN OF CIVULIZATON, by Sir John Lub- 

ider’s Memortes—Von 
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WORKS 


NEW 


THe EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXIX., 


JULY, 1570, (On Saturday next 


8v0, price 6s, 

CONTENTS. 
. The TEXT of CHAUCER. 
. The BALTIC PROVINCES of RUSSIA. 
. The CHIEF VICTORLES of CHARLES V 
GALTON on HEREDITARY GENIUS, 
SAINTE-BEUVE. 
3. MANUALS of ANCIENT UISTORY. 
FARADAY. 
. POSTAL TELEGRAPHS. 
9. The ADVENTURES of AUDUBON, 
10. Mr. DISRAELI'S “ LOTHAIR.” 
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SNS 


ATION and the 


Mental and Social Condition of 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN: 
M.P., F.R.S. With 25 Illustra. 


Savages. By Sir JowN Lusppocs, Bart., 
tious, Svo, price Lés, 


ESTWARD by RAIL; the New 


to the East. By W.F. itar. Post 8vo, with Map, price 10s 6d. 


SE I of ROME in the MIDDLE AGEs. 


OswALp J. Reicner, B.C.L. and M.A. Vice-Principal of 


Route 


; ud nd ies den “College. Svo, price 18s, 
ABINET EDITION of MR. FROUDE'S 
J JUSTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spauish Armada. Vots, Land IL, crown 8yvo, price 6s each. 


By the Right Hon. B. Disrasnt, 


M.P. Fifth Edition, revised. 3 vols. post Svo, price 31s 6a. 


**Nosse omnia hee, itulis,"—TERENTIUS, 
WEDDINGS. By the 
“ Dorothy,” &. Feap, 8vo, price 5s, 


"THOUGHTS : for the AGE. 


Amy Herbert,” “ Passing Thoughts on Religion,” &c. 


OMPLETE TRIUMPH of MORAL GOOD 


over EVIL. Crown 8vo, price 73 6d. 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL of IRISH 
HISTORY. By M. F. Cusack, Author of “ Illustrated History of Ireland.” 
Crown 8vo0, price 6s, 


salus est advlescer 


Author of 


dy the Author of 


Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


By W. Srevart 


Trencn. New and Cheaper Cabinet Edition Po the Fifth). Crown 8vo, 


price 6s. 


HENRY HAVELOCK, 


Cabinet Edition, with Portrait, 


Sir 
rn -B. By JouN CLARK MARSHMAN., 
Crown 8v¥0, price 33 6d. 


NDIAN POLITY 


Administration in India. 
Royal (late Bengal) Eugiueers, 


— ml 
SSEARCHES 
MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC 
Polarity. By JoHN TYNDALL, 
price Lis, 


N the MANUFACTURE of BEET-ROOT 


SUGAR in ENGLAND and IRELAND. By Wa. Crookes, F.R.S. Crown 
Svo, with 11 Illustrations, price 8s 6d. 


re . ‘ . 
au View of the System of 
sy George CHESNEY, Licutenant-Colonel 
Secoud Edition. Svo, with Map, price 21s. 


on DIAMAGNETISM and 


ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetie 
LL.D., FAULS. 8Svo, with many Illustrations, 


bock—THe Mornine LAND, by Edward Dicey—eorge Ho 

Sybel’s HisTorY or THE FRENCH REVOLUTION—RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON —Sibree’s . 
MADAGASCAR—Cox’s MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS—LIFE OF Pi:RE BEsson— , yi W. FAIRBAIRN on the APPLICA- 
itchie’s ReLimGiors ( =_ 0 : I nALSELEC 

venga ha _ r notes a Gq cantons cbedan Wesemenen TION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to BUILDING PURPOSES. Fourth 
Ours, by R. A. Proctor—Abbs’s MIssioN LIFE IN TRAVANCORE—Baur's RELIGIOUS Edition, with Additions. QOctavo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 16s, 
Lire IN GereMANY—Cobden’s Srencurs—oME AND THE CouNctL, by Felix . ale 
Bungener—Markham's Lire OF FARFAX—Pryme’s AvTonrograriic RecoL.Ec TN’ T Pre » TT oh STI PTk 
TIONS—Eli Martyr Cuvren OF MApAGAscAn—Lirc or Henry HOoAke—Lire \ AUNDER’S | O] U LAR ri ASURIES, 
Or Many Resseut. MiTroRD—Grant’s Mewoirs or Sie Grorce StNccam— Cheaper E.itions (1870), revised and improvel:— 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES, by Mrs. Oliphant—VAN LENNEP’S MissioNaARY TRAVELS 


IN ASIA Minor—DiAry OF Henry Craps Ropinson—Hamilton’s SKETCHES Of 
LiFe IN AFRricA—Memom or Dr. Rosert Le — ‘kar at’ s Mopvern Russts— 
SELECTION FROM THE SPeecwes OF Ear. Russe —~Mereer’s JOURNAL OF THE 
WATERLOO CAMPAIGN—Robinson’s ALPINE F aaeee rue Ars or THE SuN, 
by W. M. Williams—Figuier’s Primitive MAN—Dailas’s LETTER ang LONDON 





—Macrae’s AMERICANS AT HoME—Dr. MecCosh’s LAWs OF Discut Tuovent 








—Dr. Ellicott on the Revision OF THE NEW Testauent—Norss po rik NILE 
VALLEY, by A. L. Adams—TRAVELS IN JAPAN, by Arthur AC ea ae wr OF 
THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE PAPACY. by A. O. Legge sTWARD BY RATL, 
by W. F. Rae—Whiteside’s EArLy SkETCHES—Batuk sents LitTLe Boot 
AB UT GREAT Britain—Bollaert’s WaAksS OF THE SUCCESSION IN) SPAIN— 

TkA, by Sir Randal Roberts—Reichel’s Sex OF Rome IN THE MipoLe 

ALL TUE BEST RECENT WORKS OF FICTION, 

And nearly Five Hundred other books of the Past and Present Season, Revised 


Lists of which will be forwarded, Postage Free, on Application. 


*,* A New Edition of MU DIE: S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY 
containing mat iv Pop: var Books at prices lower than they have hitherto been 
offered, is now ready, and will be forwarded postage free ou application. 





ELECT LABRART, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


City a ‘KiNG STREET, IDE, b 


MUDIE’S § 


OFFICE CHEAPS 





Treasury of Knowledge, 6s, Geographical Treasury, 6. 
Biographical Tre i Ayre's Treasury of Bible Knowledge, 
Treasury of Natural History, 6s, yrice 6s, 






and Moore's Treasury of 
parts, 12s. 


Lindley 


‘asury of History, ts, 
Botany, 2 


Scientilic and Literary Treasury, 6s. 


NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, 


HE MODERN 
th Work complete in a Single Volume, crowu 


in course of publication, eacl 
Svo, legibly printed :— 


MELVILLE’S GLADIATORS, 2s boards; 2s 6d cloth. 
MELVILLE’S HOLMBY HOUSE, 2s boards; 2s 6d cloth. 
MELVILLE’S INTERPRETER, 2s boards ; 2s 6d cloth. 
TROLLOPE’S WARDEN, Is 6d boards; 2s cloth. 
TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER TOWERS, 2s boards ; 2s 6d cloth. 
BRAMLEY-MOORE’S SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS. 

Price 2s boards; or 2s Gd cloth. 


REAM. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, ., and DYER. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND SIX YEARS. 
[THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE] 
15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
CITY OFFICE—29 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
PARIS AGENCY—8 RUE DE DURAS, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 


THE LAST NEW BOOKS FOR “SEASIDE AND COUNTRY READING. 
Large Numbers of the following New Books of the Season are in readiness for Subscribers of all rates :— 
Cheological Torks. | Disceilanies. 


ELLICOTT ON THE REVISION OF THE NEW TesTAMENT.| Str J. Luppock’s OriGin OF CIviLizATION. 
REICHEL’S Sex OF ROME IN THE MippLe AGEs Miss SEWELL'’s THOUGHTS FOR THE AGE, 

VoN LIANO’S CHURCH OF GOD AND TuE Brsmops. HAWTHORNE’S ENGLISH NoTE-Books., 

COMPLETE TRIUMPH OF MORAL GOOD OVER Evin. Rvuskin’s Oxrorp LECTURES _ON Art, 1870, 
DEAN STANLEY'S EsSAYs ON CHURCH AND S MALET's INTERIOR OF THE RTH. 

LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE COUNCIL, by Quir % Curiosities OF TOorL, by Dr. Wynter. 
VAUGHAN’S CHRIST SATISFYING HUMAN INSTINCTS, HARDINGE’S MoOpERN AMERICAN SPIRITUALISM 
LorpD LINDSAY ON CECUMENICITY. LEADING ARTICLES, by Hugh Miller. 

BARTLE’S ScripTURAL Doctrine OF HADES, SPEECHES BY RICHARD COBDEN. 

SPIRITUAL RELIGION, by James Drummond, MACMICHAEL'S OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE Boat-Race 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN GERMANY. THE BRAHMO SOMAJ, iu ECTURES, 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN'S MISCELLANIES. A DAY BY THE Fire, by Leigh Hunt. 

Hoorenr’s SERMONS IN HEXHAM ABBE Y CHURCH, WOMAN, HER Position, &c., by W. Landels 
Kesie's L IRS OF SPIRITUAL COUNSEL Procron’s OTHER WORLDS THAN OvRs., 

Bar's Reiiaious LIFE IN GERMANY. M’CosnH’s LAWs or Discunrstve THouurt, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM A, R. WALLACE ON NATURAL SELECTION, 
OxFrorD LENT SERMONS, 1868, CATLIN’S LIFTED AND SUBSIDED Rocks OF America 


Historp and Biography. 
JACOBITE LAIRDS OF GASK, by J. K. Oliphant. 
MEMORIALS OF COMMANDER CHARLES Parry, R.N. 
LETTERS OF THE First EARL OF MALMESBURY, 
BOLLAERTS WARS OF SUCCESSION IN SPAIN, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN B. GouGH. 
History oF St. JOHN’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
EpWAkpDs’'s FOUNDERS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
INDIAN ReEcorps, by the Nawab of Bengal. 
WH5ITESIDE'S EARLY SKETCHES OF EMiNENT PERSONS 


Travels and Adbentures, 
CAPTAIN TOWNSHEND'S CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS. 
Braim’s New Homes, AustTraia, &, 
A LitTLe BooK ABOUT GREAT BRITAIN. 
MUSGRAVE'S RAMBLES INTO BRITTANY. 
LupLow’'s HEART OF THE (AMERICAN) CONTINENT. 




















Rae's WESTWARD ng Ratt. ; BIDDLE ON TRE BLESSED SACRAMENT, Seca 

PARKINSON'S OCEAN TELEGRAPH TO INDIA. Sermons, by Henry Ward Beecher. 1 Tar ; 

AMERICA IN 1869, by Two Englishmen. LOYOLA AND THE EARLY Jesutts, by S, Rose. Libres jrrancais. 

BLAIKIE'S AMONG THE GOTHS AND VANDALS. Les PRISONS DE PARIS SOUS LA REVOLUTION, 
A Tour Rounp ENGLAND, by Walter Thornbury, saa pao MA JEUNESSE, par Alexandre Weill. 
FITZGERALD'S Ea@ypt, INDIA, AND THE COLONIES, WMovels and Tales. | yy GAteTEeES ROMAINES, par Alphonse Karr. 
EASTERN PrILGris, by Agnes Smith. » Sesens’s Poses te And y eSinw } M. DE 'TALLEYRAND, Etvupe, par C, A Ste.-Beuye, 
MILLINGEN’S WILD LIFE AMONG THE Koorps. AN Epitor’s TAvEs, by Anthony Trollope. LA Femme Pacvre AU XLXreMeE Srecre. 


THe Hovusenoip Farry, by Lady Lytton. 
MAN AND WIFE, by Wilkie Collins. Sosanen ‘ ae 
Tue Taree Broriers, by Mrs. Oliphant : eg oetaty “pe Namnisevnie 
By ORDEX OF THE KING.—PETRONEL, DE LIINTELLIGENCE 1 + Thine, 

> ERO.— is 4B Ld: sLIGE ‘E, pe + ot 2. 
A Port if kO.—THREE WEDDINGS, CONSCIENCE, LA VOLEUSE D'ENFANT, 


MACRAE'S AMERICANS AT HOME, LA CoMTeSSE DE RocuZrort, par L. de Lomenie 


Sport and Matural Disterp. 
Sm RANDAL ROBERTS'S GLENMAHRA, 





Figurer’s MAMMALIA. HILARY Ives, by W. H. Ainsworth. | 
RTHUR ADAMS'S NATURALIST IN JAPAN. THe Le R OF RECOMMENDATION, mega 
- Story OF WANDERING WILLIE. Deutsche Wucher. 


BLANFORD'S ZOOLOGY OF ABYSSINIA. 














Fiaurer’s Primitive MAN, In Exitu Israkt, by S. Baring Gould. Branpt, Avs bem LEBEN DES GENERALS H, von 
SADDLE AND SIRLOIN, SILVIA, by Julia Kavanagh, Diz Marapore, yon Theodor Mundt. 
ANDREW L. ADAMS'S NATURALIST IN THE NILE VALLEY.|} AUSTIN FriAks.—InM A, SCHERR, J., 1848—1851, Eine Komiidie. 
GINX's BABY, 
Pur YOURSELF IN His PLAce, by Charles Reade. 1 ites : 
jDoetrp. ENSEMBLE.—A Foo 's PARabisn Libri Staltani. 
A Scuorar’'s DAY Dream, by Alsager H. Hill. | LOTHAIR. LETTERE DI MASSIMO D'AZEGLIO A SUA MOGLIE. 
Poems, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. | SToRY OF THE VoLSUNGS AND THE NIBLUNGS. | GALILEO GAL ILEL, da M. Raven, 
THE Book OF ORM, by Robert Buchanan. | THe BANE or A LIFE. | BUON SENSO E Bconx Crvor E, da C. Cantit. 
POEMS, by the late Rey. Samuel Rickards, PATIENCE CAERHYDON, | CLELIA, da Giuseppe ¢ iaribaldi, 


AND SEVEN HUNDRED OTHER RECENT WORKS.—Sex THE CLASS I. LIST OF THE MONTIIL 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FROM TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM UPWARDS TO ANY AMOUNT. 


TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS OR PRIVATE SUBSCRIBERS, 
CARRIAGE FREE WITHIN ONE HUNDRED MILES, OR WITH PROPORTIONATE ALLOWANCE BEYOND. 
Class I.—For the Newest Books. 





FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, or THREE GUINEAS THE HALF-YEAR. 

THIRTY — — — TEN _ -- or SIX os — 

EIGHTY oa — — TWENTY-FIVE —_ os or FIFTEEN — ae 
Class II.—For Older Books (Nine Months after Publication). 

FORTY VOLUMES AT A TIME FOR FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, or THREE GUINEAS THE HALF-YEAR. 

EKIGHTY-FIVE — — — TEN —_ _— or SIX = — 

TWO HUNDRED a — —- TWENTY oo oo or TWELVE — — 


NOTICE.—SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS ARE OFFERED TO PUBLIC LIBRARLES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


BARGAINS IN MODERN BOOKS. 
The SALE CATALOGUE for JULY is now veady. It contains more than TWELVE HUNDRED Modern 


Books, mostly bargains ; atte ntion is especially invited to the elegantly BOUND BOOKS, which are unique as 


Presents. and which (as no projit is souaht On the binding) are the most moderate in price. 


Prospectuses of Terms, Lists of the New and Older Books, and Sale Catalogues for July, are posted free by 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 
15 OLD BOND STREET. LONDON, W. 


LONDON: Printed hy JOHN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Strect, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the * SrecTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 9, 1870, 
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